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b Freqees used by more than one person ScotTissue Towels, made of “thirsty fibre,” 
are unsanitary — disgusting. They de- drink up moisture 12 times as fast as or- 


; ) 
A soiled towel stroy goodwill, breed “Washroom Reds.” _dinary paper towels. 
drives away customers Yet how often you find them. In public They feel soft and pliant as a linen towel. 


— ae In —— washrooms. Yet they’ re so strong and tough in texture 
Half-wet towels... smeared with stains. they won't go to pieces... even when 


-and breeds discontent nite 
Modernly managed organizations, such they're wet. Absolutely sanitary ., . disease- 
among employees as E.R. Squibb & Sons, Campbell Soup proof! Used once—then thrown away. 


Company and the American Brake Co., And they're economical—because one 
take no chances with their towel service— __is enough to dry the hands— instead of 
but provide fresh, clean ScotTissue Tow- three or four. Write for free trial carton. 
els... for comfort and health protection. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Scot Tissue Towels - really dry! 
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rates: One ye: ar, in the and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South Amer ; Cans ada, $s “00 ewhere, 36. 
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Lets 
CLEAR UP 


a lot of the talk about 








antiseptics and get 


DOWN TO FACTS 


Some antiseptics kill one germ 
Some kill another .... 





ZONITE KILLS ALL CLASSES 





OF BACTERIA 





In BUYING an antiseptic one of the most im- 
portant considerations is its range. Truc, you may 
be buying that antiseptic for a specific purpose 
today, but the bottle is probably destined to stay 
in your medicine cabinet for weeks or months, 
and who knows what the next emergency will be? 


” Zonite is effective for a// germs, for all classes 
“a of germs. That is one reason for its great success. 

It doesn’t require you to be an expert bacteriol- 
I, ogist yourself, picking and choosing for each 
re particular purpose. Zonite takes over the duties 
: of many ordinary preparations—all the way from 


the offhand, light-hearted duties of a shaving 
lotion to the very serious business of guarding 
against blood poisoning where cuts or wounds 
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have broken through the skin. 

When you put a bottle of Zonite in service, you 
may be sure of the following things: 

You will have ready for instant use the most 
powerful non-poisonous antiseptic in America. 
(No other well-known product comes even close to it in 
effectiveness and safety.) 

You will have in Zonite an antiseptic-germi- 
cide which is safe to leave around even when 
small children have the run of the house. 

You will have in Zonite an antiseptic-germi- 
cide which kills bacteria not only under favorable 
conditions, as in the presence of water, but under 
dificult conditions, as in the presence of body 
fluids, saliva and serum. 

You will have in Zonite an antiseptic-germi- 
cide of considerable concentration—not a pre- 
diluted product. A 6-ounce bottle of Zonite will 
make at least a gallon of effective mouthwash! 

You will have in Zonite an antiseptic-germi- 
cide which, despite its safety-in-use, is actually 
far more powerful than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that can be allowed on the human body. 

Keep Zonite on hand for protecting mouth, 
nose and throat and for use wherever the skin is 
broken. At all druggists. 30¢, 60¢, $1.00. Zonite 
Products Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 


York, N. Y. 


ANTISEPTIC 
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Regrettable Gibberish 
Sirs: 

Time’s meticulous and precise use of terse 
English has been one of my delights in reading 
it. The section headed Medicine on p. 30, Jan. 
11 issue, appears to indicate a regrettable letting- 














Dr. ADOLF BICKEL, 
of Berlin, is a noted 
authority on stom- 
ach and intestires. 


east 
is aFOOD 


_not a Dru 







explains Dr. BICKEL 


Are you a victim of the injurious cathar- 
tic habit? If so, read this:— 






‘*Fresh yeast is not a drug. It 
will not form a habit. Medical experi- 
ence has proved it one of the best and 


safest laxatives known. It is the ideal 
remedy for constipation. ’”’ 















That is the statement of a great medical 
expert. Of one of the foremost authorities 
alive. Of Dr. Adolf Bickel, famous spe- 
cialist of the University of Berlin! 

A food, Fleischmann’s Yeast moistens 
and softens the masses of food residue in 


strengthens your sluggish intestines. 








Thus gently but surely yeast restores 
easy, natural evacuations . . . fosters di- 
gestive secretions... invigorates... puri- 
hes. [hus it peps up appetite, clears your 
tongue, brings back real energy, health. 
















Won’t you try it—in place of weaken- 
‘ing pills? Just eat 3 cakes a day. Direc- 
tions are on the label. At grocers, restau- 
rants, and soda fountains. 


j 


Chicago. His mother 
writes: ‘I was worried 
about Billy and Bobby 
..-I read yeast was re- 
markable for constipa- 
tion. I gave it to them. 
Today they are two of the 
healthiest boys alive.’’ 






Fleischmann’s Yeast for 


dD NN 

y, health comes only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the yellow ; 
label. It’s yeast in its fresh, effective 


form —the kind doctors advise! 
Rich in vitamins B, G and D. 
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your body. At the same time it actually | 





down of your usual standard. 


Bottom of first column: “Apparently it does 
not matter whether a couple is old or young to 
This is gibberish. I 
assume what you mean is: “Intelligence of off- 
spring appears to be independent of the age of 


” 


have intelligent offspring. 


the parents.”. . . 
Francis A. THOMSON 
President 
Montana School of Mines 
Butte, Mont. 


Gibberish it was indeed.—Eb. 


- * 
The Queen’s Swedish 
Sirs: 

“She [Goeta Ljungberg] sang for the Queen 
of Sweden, got five crowns because she had ‘gold 
in her throat.’ She spent the five crowns on cakes 
and milk for her school friends.’”’—Time, Feb. 1. 

“. . . since Queen Victoria of Sweden told 
her she “had God in her throat.’"—The New 
Vorker, Jan, 30. 

Who's right? Remember the New Vorker was 
in the Charlie Chaplin episode (TIME, 
March 9). Would you let even that swelegant 
magazine beat you twice? 

M. EvizABetH TosIn 

Portland, Ore. 


Soprano Ljungberg was only eight but 


her mother heard Queen Victoria say 
“gold” which in Swedish is guld, not 
“God” which in Swedish is Gud—Ep. 
- * 
Y. M. C. A.’s Harmon 
| Surs: 
TIME’s comment on the editorial record of 


Francis Stuart Harmon: “Like few other South- 
ern editors he has consistently stood forth against 
lynching, convict-floggings, local misgovernment” 
(Time, Feb. 1). 

I would ask Time to point out one reputable 
Southern newspaper which does not oppose lynch- 
ing and flogging. As for “local misgovernment,” 
that is a matter of local political opinion. . . . 

On the subject of lynching, however, the South- 
ern press is a unit. Convict-flogging having been 
abolished in most Southern States, including 
Florida, there is little occasion for ‘standing 
forth’ against that. ... 

E. D. LAMBRIGHT 
Editor 

Tampa Morning Tribune 

Tampa, Fla. 

Trme’s phrase was ill-chesen. The 
Y. M. C. A’s new general secretary 
has been a conspicuous enemy of social 
evils.—Eb. 


Stamp Collector 
Sirs: 

Governor Roosevelt, youthful collector 
nautical Americana, now ardent philatelist, will 


no doubt receive the support of the stamp- 
collecting public (est. 100,000 of voting age) 


of 


LETTERS 








should he secure the Democratic nomination for 
President. 

Unique, the situation offering the possibility 
of a stamp-collecting President might well over. 
shadow seemingly more important vote-deciding 
qualifications in the philatelic mind. 

THOMAS F. Wuirsreap 


Editor 

The Stamp Dealers Bulletin 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Governor Roosevelt owns an interest- 
ing but not very important collection of 
Central & South American stamps, be- 
longs to the Society of Philatelic Ameri- 
cans and to the Collectors Club, of which 
New Jersey’s onetime Senator Freling. 
huysen and Pianomaker Theodore Steip- 
way are also members. Of the estimated 
3,000,000 U. S. stamp collectors, Scott 
Stamp & Coin Co. guesses that perhaps a 
maximum of 500,000 are adult, potential 
Roosevelt boosters.—Eb. 





. 


Duke v. “Exalted Few” 
Sirs: 

. At Duke University, Durham, N. C., stu- 
dent delegates from every State and Territory 
participated in a Democratic Convention spon- 
sored by politically fervid law students. Amid 
typical convention scenes, Owen D, Young was 
nominated for the Presidency, after a prolonged 
deadlock between Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Newton D. Baker had thrown the assembly into 
an uproar. William (‘Alfalfa Bill”) Murray 
turned a surprising upset by being unanimously 
acclaimed the party’s choice for the Vice Presi- 
dency. Other nominees: Joe (“‘Arkansas’’) Rob- 
inson, Albert C. Ritchie, Alfred E. Smith, Jim 
Reed, and Will Rogers. 

Keynote excerpts: “In the midst of panic, of 
Depression, of insidious corruption, and cynical 
sacrifice of the common welfare for the profit of 
the exalted few, Democracy has kept the faith. 

. « Its day has come... .” 

Perhaps this is an awakening. . 
to say. 


. . It’s hard 


Joun G. GABBERT 
Durham, N. C, 
Duke University owes its existence to 
over $40,000,000 bestowed by the late 


great head of the 80% U. S. tobacco 
monopoly, James Buchanan (“Buck”) 
Duke.—Eb. 


The Hellwig Subscription 
Sirs: 

The saddest letter | have ever read in your 
columns is that of Dr. J. W. Hellwig, Omaha, r 
Jocelyn Museum, ordering cancellation of sub- 
scription and delivery of balance to the first pan- 
handler you meet on the street (Time, Jan. 25). 
Don’t take this seriously. Have known Dr. Hell- 
wig a long time and he is not parochial, as his 
hasty missive might imply, but widely traveled 
and eminent in his specialty. He is just the 
stripe who would be very unhappy without his 
weekly installment of Time. I speak as an old 
schoolmate (Creighton University, Omaha) and 
a struggler on the same old primitive football 
team with Hellwig, am sure that he will continue 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 


NAME____ 


ADDRESS 
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No wonder people with Retirement Incomes 
live longer. No work. No worries. 





You can enjoy six months’ vacation tivice a year 
with a Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 










The Phoenix Mutual Plan enables you to say good- 


bye to money worries for good. 


"200 








for 


a Month 









Life? 






The Phoenix Mutual 


Retirement 


HIS new Retirement Income 
Fite enables you to retire at 
55, 60, or 65 with a monthly in- 
come of $100, $250, $300 or more. 

Suppose you want to retire at 60 
on $250 a month. You make sure 
of: 1. An income of $250 « month 
for yourself, beginning at age 60 
and Jasting the rest of your life. 2. 
A life income for your wife if you 
die before age 60. 3. A monthly in- 
come for yourself if, before age 55, 
serious illness or accident stops your 
earning power for good. 

A Retirement Income may be 
paid for in monthly installments. 
It goes into effect the minute you 
pay your first installment. Even if 
you should become totally disabled 
you would not need to worry, be- 


cause your installments would be 





ver 





puoenes METERS 






Send me 
nerene Ment 





prveome EAN 





Name 











Income Plan 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
651 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
by mail, without obligation, your ner 


“THe Puorxtx Murua 


Date of Birth 


Business Address 


Home Address 





paid by us. And you would be paid 
a disability income besides. 

No wonder more than 25,000 peo- 
ple have already adopted this new 
Plan. It offers the most complete 
possible freedom from money wor- 
ries. The Plan is backed by the 
Phoenix Mutual, an 80-year-old 
company with $600,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. 

Other benefits which may be in- 
cluded are: Money to leave your 
home clear of debt. Money to send 
your son to college. Money for 
emergencies. Money for special 
needs. 

An illustrated 24-page free book- 
let fully explains this new Retire- 
ment Income Plan. No cost. No 
obligation. Send for your copy 


today. 


Copyright 1932, P.M. L. 1. Co. 
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NEXT BUSINESSJOURNEY 
jor true travel econ 


Scores of modern-minded business men have discovered that 


American Airways Business Travel Planning Service can help 
them make the most effective use of air transportation. By air— 
they see more people, do more business, in less time, at lower cost. 


Our Business Travel Planning Staff will gladly plan your next 










trip to secure time and money savings for you. Address American 
Airways Business Travel Planning Service, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, giving full details of your proposed journey. 

We will send you complete itineraries, showing all departures, 
arrivals, stop-overs, air or rail connections, and one-way and round- 
trip fares between the points you mention. Travel Planning is 
but one of the complete transportation and air mail services ren- 
dered by American Airways over its nationwide network of airlines. 


Reservations and information regarding travel by American Airways may also 
be obtained at any leading hotel, travel agency, or Postal Telegraph office. 












AMERICAN AIRWAYS /.. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 







Directly on . Nationwide 
Serving 60 Passenger 


Major Air Mail 
American Express 
Cities Services 












**TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business” 
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to read Time, the Jocelyn Museum to the con. 
trary notwithstanding. 


Epwarp H. Wuetay 
San Diego, Calif. 


Subscriber Dr. Hellwig must resubscriby 
if he desires his weekly Time. No pan- 
handler, but a deserving member of the 
new-poor, Roman Augustus Hentges of 
St. Paul, Minn., quickly applied for the 
balance of the Hellwig subscription, got 
it.—Eb. 

—_ ¢ -—— 


( 
| Improvement & Development 
| Sirs: 
| . . - You will please cancel my subscriptiog 
| and refund the amount due. There appeared an 
article in the very first issue I received afte; 
subscribing, which illustrates . . . so plainly 
that it is impossible for me to lend my support 
to your institution, in face of the fact that the 
general idea of your magazine is commendable. 
The item above referred to appears on the 
book review page. In giving currency to such 





erroneous ideas about Christian Science and its 
founder, I believe you are not only injuring your 
magazine but doing a great injustice to Christian 
Science. . .. 

With all good wishes for the continual jm. 
provement and development of your publication 
along the highest and best lines. 

J. B. McKee 


South Pasadena, Calif. 

Let Subscriber McKee reconsider his 
decision. Trme, Feb. 1, was reporting the 
contents of Mental Healers, in which 
Stephen Zweig gives his account of Franz 
Anton Mesmer (mesmerism), Mary Baker 
Eddy (Christian Science), Sigmund Freud 
(psycho-analysis ).—Eb. 





In Chicago 
Sirs: 
If you do not find space in your columns for 


| reference to the enclosed ad you might keep the 


| 


| 








| You Can Win 


Ritchie Fact 


address in the event you have need for this serv- 
ice on a visit to our city. [ am a newcomer and 
cannot give testimony as to the quality of their 
work. 
FRANK J. NEWELL 
Chicago, Ill. 
The ad: 


BULLET HOLES 
REWOVEN PERFECTLY 


IN DAMAGED CLOTHES—LOW PRICE 


Also Burns, Moth Holes and Tears 


Invisible Textile Weavers 
32 N.STATE ST. RAND. 9009 





Sirs: 

Having won from a friend a couple of small 
wagers on federal statistics (Time) he evidently 
now recognizes their accuracy, attested by en- 
closed from him. I thought you might get a 
kick. 

“A buck to a dime, you're wrong,” says he. 

“Cll take that bet,” shot back from me. 

With assurance says J, “I saw that in Time. 

I’m collecting right now, your buck to my 

dime.” 

A flush crossed his cheek, pale lips drew thin, 

As ‘he slipped me a dollar, says he, “You 

win. 
Dr. W. W. WARRINER 

Antioch, Il. 





Sirs: 

In a recent issue you referred to Governor 
Albert Ritchie of Maryland as a divorcé. When 
reading this article in the presence of a person 
who claims to be a friend of the Governor, he 
denied vigorously that Governor Ritchie had ever 
been married. 

Will you please be kind enough to advise me 
whether you or Governor Ritchie’s friend is in 


Crrore .s « 
E. M. RIcE 
Mendota, Minn. 
Governor Ritchie was married some 20 
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= lll OW plielpe 


YEARS FROM NOW you'll 
date the end of your refrig- 
eration cares from the day 
your General Electric is 
installed. Have the enjoyment of General Electric 
convenience now. Each month’s delay means 
dollars wasted. Your G-E will actually pay its own 
way into your home. It can save from 20% to 30% 
of your monthly food bills. 

Quiet, dependable, year after year the General 
Electric will perform its important duty of keeping 
food fresh and expenses down. It requires no 
attention—not even oiling. Dust, moisture or 


Join the G-E. Circle. A special program for women eve 
5:30 P.M. a program for the whole family, (Eastern Ste 


a long life of carefree SEVVLCE 








tampering fingers cannot harm the General Electric, 
for all its simple, current-saving mechanism is 
hermetically sealed-in-steel in the Monitor Top. 
Additional features include rugged A//-Steel cabinet; 
sliding shelves; the open, all-porcelain super- 
freezer; acid-resisting porcelain interiors, and a 
complete guarantee against any service expense for 
three years. A small down payment will put a 
General Electric in your kitchen tomorrow. 


Write fora copy of our magazine “The Silent Hostess,” it will be 
sent to you free. Each issue contains delightful recipes, houschold 
hints, health talks, entertaining suggestions by noted authorities 


Address, General Electric Co., Electric Refrigeration Department, 
Section H2, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ry day at noon (except Saturday). On Sunday at 
ndard Time.) N. B. C. coast to coast network, 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC WATER 
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COOLERS 










































































































































WOMEN USE IT EASILY. 
Dry Shaver removes hair 
cleanly. Does not increase 
growth, darken color of 
hair nor enlarge pores. Re- 
stores natural beauty and 
texture to skin damaged by 
other removal methods. 






































































































































































































































SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, Inc. 
Stamford, Connecticut 





































































































Lt. Col. Jacob Schick controls and manages 
Schick Dry Shaver, Inc,, which has no con- 
nection with Magazine Repeatina RazorCo. 




















TIME 


THE BLADELESS SCHICK DRY SHAVER is the 


new way to shave and protect your face. Its 
micro-cut, micro-adjusted slotted shearing plate 
holds each dry hair erect and shears it gently— 


NEW YORK CITY 
Abercrombie & Fitch 
B. Altman & Co. 
Bloomingdale's 
Caswell-Massey Co. 
Louis Cohen 
Mark Cross & Co. 
Finchley, Inc. 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Hammacher & Schlemmer 
Herbert & Huesgen 
Lewis & Conger 
Lord & Taylor 
E. B. Meyrowitz 
Victor N. Nunes & Co, 
Parker & Battersby 
Rogers Peet Co. 

Saks Fifth Avenue 
Stern Brothers 

F. R. Tripler Co. 
E. E. Waeldin 
Wallach Bros. 
John Wanamaker 

BROOKLYN 
Abraham & Straus 
Frederick Loeser, Inc. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hochschild, Kohn Co. 
Hutzler Bros. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Beverly-Wilshire 

Pharmacy 










ir 
Iver J« 
Jordan Marsh Co. 
Nickerson, Inc. 
Rogers Peet Co. 
E. T. Slattery Co. 
PORT, CONN. 
*rican Hardware Co. 
D. M. Read & Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Daly’s, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Anderson and Brothers 
Capper & Capper 
Finchley, Inc. 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Otto Pomper 
Saks Fifth Avenue 
Von Lengerke & Antoine 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
H. S. Pogue Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Halle Bros. 
Louis Klein Cigar Co. 
McAdams Co. 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Khourie’s 
Correll Elect. Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Neeman, Marcus Co. 
Woolf Bros. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Rike Kumler Co. 
DENVER, COL. 
Daniels & Fisher Store 
Gano-Downs Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Capper & Capper 
J. L. Hudson Co 
Schettler Drug Co 
Wright Kay & Co 


instantly—at the surface of the skin. There is no blade. You cannot cut your- 
self. Dry Shaver does away with lather. The dryer the skin, the more perfectly 
will the Dry Shaver hold each hair erect and swiftly cut it. Dry Shaver cuts 
the heaviest beard and is kind to the most delicate skin. It does not get dull 
nor require replacement of parts. The first cost is the last. However, the best 
way to assure yourself is to ask for a demonstration. In every city there are a 
number of stores who will gladly demonstrate the Schick. 
many names as space will permit. Write us if unable to purchase near you. 


Below are listed as 





HARTFORD, CONN, 
Stackpole, Moore & Tryon 

HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Martin's Drug Store 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
L. S. Ayres & Co 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Woolf Bros. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Alexander & Oviatt 
Ambassador Drug Co. 
Bullocks 
Bullocks-Wilshire 
J. W. Robinson Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Capper & Capper 
Dayton Co. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MacNeil & Moore 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Woolf Bros. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Taft Pharmacy 
Vale Cooperative 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Katz-Besthoff Pharmacy 

NEWARK, N. J. 

L. Bamberger & Co. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

D. P. Paul Co. 

NORWALK, CONN. 
MecNicols Drug Co. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

H. C. Capwell 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
B. F. Dewees 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
John Wanamaker 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Joseph Horne Co. 
Kaufman Dept. Store 

PORTLAND, MAINE 
A. H. Benoit Co. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 
Heathman Hotel Pharmacy 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I 
Blanding & Blanding 
Gladdings Dry Goods Co. 
. M. Schmid & Son 
Tilden-Thurber Corp. 
RENO, NEVADA 
Edises Jewelers 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
B. Forman & Co. 
McFarlin’s Clothing Store 
National Clothing Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Stix Baer & Fuller 
Woolf Bros. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The Emporium 
H. L. Ladd Pharmacy 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Frederick & Nelson 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Haynes & Co. 
Albert Stieger & Co. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Woolf Bros. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Camalier & Buckley 
ulius Garfinkel & Co, 
Noodward & Lothrop 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Mansure & Prettyman 
WICHITA, KAN, 
Woolf Bros. 
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| years ago, was divorced, without contes 
NO BLADES - NO LATHER "3! 


Dims 
In Musical Circles 
Sirs: 

More power to May Breen for her stand (as 
reported in your issue of Dec. 21) in demanding 
recognition by American Federation of Musicians 
| for ukuleles; and I trust that I will not be - 

of tune in suggesting that in spite of our hal. 
pint size there is just as much music in us 4 
there is in a lot of bass horns, piccolos, saxo. 
phones and other instruments I have known, 

As a matter of fact, I am taking up this 
matter with the Musicians Union in Honolyly 
and the American Federation of Musicians yijj 
hear more from this little uke, you bet. 

As we say in musical circles, aloha oe! 

A Honolulu Ukulele 
Words and music by 
Harrop Corriy 
Honolulu, T. H. 





Cow & Calf 

| Sirs: 

| 1 have just read the unkind remarks yoy 
| made about Hon. Wright Patman in your ja, 

25 issue of Time, 

After your statement about the people oj 
Cass County being hill-billies who corner their 
rabbits in hollow logs and take Levi Garett 
snuff (between their lower lip and teeth) with 
their politics, I would like to suggest that jj 
you have the guts to do so that you come down 
to Cass County and make some of those state. 
ments to some of Hon. Wright Patman’s neigh. 
bors or any of his many friends all over Texas 
If you did it would be a good idea to let your 
cow and calf together for you wouldn't get 
back that night. 

1 would like to know how much income tax 
Mr. Mellon has rebated to you and your maga- 
zine or does it happen that you are not one of 
his “pets” or member of the Special Privilege 
Class of whom Mr. Mellon is the— * of 
Special Privilege? 

We in Texas are proud of Wright Patman for 
it seems that he is the only Congressman who has 





ol 








the intestinal fortitude to fight for right and 
justice. 

The same international bankers who plunged 
us into the last “Big Business War’ and are 
trying to involve us in another are the same 
War Profiteers who are now fighting the veterans 
who saved their ——- —— - 





ten lial 


Now publish this. 


Capt. CHARLES P. SMITH 
Candidate for Congressman-at-Large 
Henderson, Tex. 
*Deleted: profanity.—Ep. 
1Deleted: more profanity, more stereotyped 
oratory.—Eb. 
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When a Man’s Waistline Says: 


“You're Getting Fat- 
Soft-Flabby-Old”’ 


O you feel yourself slipping 
—losing your spring and 
snap, restless and ‘“jumpy”’ 

at your desk, continually fagged out 
during times that demand every 
ounce of energy a man can give? 


If you expect to pull through to- 
day’s business strain successfully, 
your health must fight with you— 
not against you. You can’t afford 
to lose driving force now, right when 
a winning margin of effort and con- 
centration is so vitally important. 


And when things do pick up, will 
you have the health to clinch your 
success, ¢njoying it with all the free- 
dom of a thoroughly well m: in—or 
are you so near ‘cracking up” that 
you may be flat on your back when 
business is back on its feet? 


Your Waistline Is Your 
Lifeline! 


You may think your waistline is nothing 
serious; merely unpleasant or uncomfort- 
able. But don’t fool yourself. If you are 
sticking so close to your business guns th: at 
your body isn’t getting a chance, you're 
risking a breakdown. Going to pieces com- 
pletely. The time to head it off—to for- 
tify yourself against lost health, lost earn- 
ing power, lost opportunities—is NOW. 


You may have no time for sports or 
elaborate gym work. What little exercise 


go 











neck. 


The silent rolling seat of the Rowflex Health , 
Glider works like the seat in a racing shell. 


Strengthens the arms, legs, thighs, back, chest, 
Flexes dormant muscles, peps them up; | 
stimulates circulation, 
ucts, tones up vital organs! Dissolves harmful 
fat from abdomen, hips 
of muscle to replace sagging muscles! Massages 
liver, 8tomach, bowels, 
tion properly! 
Rowing ¢ 
wonders with your health, 
strength and figure! 


you do manage to get is not doing the 
work. You may have promised yourself 
to “take time out’ —to grit your teeth and 
knuckle down to some sort of reducing 
drudgery—yet that bulging waistline, 
those too-large hips, your flabby abdom- 
inal muscles, all tell the tale of self-neglect. 


Every Life Insurance Company, every 
physician, recognizes the dangers of excess 
fat. You yourself know that it affects the 
heart, digestion, liver, kidneys. But re- 
ducing has been a nightmare of strenuous 
dieting and vigorous exercising. And that 
tired feeling, nervousness, constipation, 
and a host of other ills may be blamed on 
lack of regular ‘‘workouts.”’ But who 
wants to WORK to keep in shape? No 
wonder you’ve put it off, until now you 
do practically no limbering up at all. 


The ENJOYABLE Way to 
Keep in Shape 


Now that’s all changed! Try—ROW- 
ING! It has proven a blessing to thou- 
sands of others who are inclined to 
stoutness. It is known to be the all-around 
exercise. It is ENJOYABLE!—slenderiz- 
ing, strengthening, invigorating SPORT. 
A little of it—5 minutes a day—can do a 
lot for you, and for your family. 


The Rowflex Health Glider now 
makes it possible for every man, every 
woman, every family to get in shape and 
KEEP in shape! No longer is there any 
excuse for being overweight, run-down, 
tired out, nervous, ailing. It’s really FUN 
to reduce—increase strength, improve 
health, become a new man or woman! To 
prove it, let us put the Rowflex in your 
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drives out waste prod- 
- | Please 


builds natural corset 
kidneys, so they fune- 


Just 5 minutes’ 
aily with Rowflex works 





Name. 
Address 


City 


bedroom for a week’s TRIAL! Examine 
and try it without risking a cent! See for 
yourse ‘If that five minutes daily ROWING 





is most PLEASANT, EFFECTIVE exer- 
cise invented—a Joy-Ride to the health 
and figure of YOUTH! If you are NOT 
convineed and delighted, the week's trial 


costs you nothing. 


Examine the Rowflex FREE 
Try Ita Week at Our Risk 


Merely mail coupon. It is not necessary 


to send money in advance unless you care 


to do so. When Express Company deliv- 
ers Rowflex Health Glider, you have the 
privilege of examining it. 

Note its strength. Note how easily the 
rolling seat glides. Try the tension of the 


springs. See how beautiful Rowflex is in 
appearance. Then pay delivery charges 
and DEPOSIT purchase price (only 
$11.85) WITH EXPRESS COMPANY. 
They are instructed to hold 4 
for 6 days, subject to your comr 


nur deposit 


ind. 


If within 6 days you are dissatisfied with 
it for ANY REASON (or for no reason at 
all) simply telephone the Express Com- 
pany and they will call for the Rowflex 
and refund your money. NOSALESMAN 
WILL CALLON YOU. You do not need 
to write US for a refund. We do not re- 
satisfied. 


ceive « penny unless you 

What could be more fair? With your 
Rowflex we will send a complete chart of 
interesting and enjoyable exercises. Mail 
this “ — without money NOW! 
THE STEELFLEX CORPORATION 
OF AME RICA, Dept. 152, 1783 East 


lith Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


ee ene 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON—MAIL NOW! 


THE STEELFLEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 152, 1783 East ilth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
send me a Rowflex Health Glider. 
I am to have the privilege of FREE EXAMINATION 5 arrival if 
pleased with it Pp 

with the Express Co 
final decision after trying the Rowflex. If I do not notify the Express 
Company to return my money and return your rowing 
are to remit to you, 
of any kind. 


delive traces collect. 


appearance I will deposit the purcha SILSS 


mpany to be held by them for 6 da pending m 


achine, the 


it is understood there are no fur payment 


State. 


Canadian and Foreign Prices Sent on Request 
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Here lies the body of 


in a coffin that saves *25,000,000 


worth of HEAT annually— 


At Lompoc, California, the scene of 
a mysterious catastrophe ages ago, 
Johns- Manville mines a material 
capable of withstanding fiery temper- 
atures up to 2500° F. 


UNDREDS of thousands of years ago it 

was. A species of extinct herring swarmed 

a sheltered bay, touching Santa Barbara County, 

California. In pursuit darted larger fish—mack- 
erel, flounders, bass, rockfish. 


for the control of high temperatures—modern 
Industry a saving of over $25,000,000 a year. 


Long before the sudden annihilation of these 
fish, a rich deposit of diatomaceous earth was 
forming. Diatoms (one-celled, free-moving, mi- 
croscopic plants) multiplied, remultiplied. Dy- 
ing, they sank to the floor of the bay, depositing 
their tiny silica shells. Strata formed, new de- 
posits were laid, growth proceeded prolifically. 
Midway in the formation, the tragedy of the 
fish occurred, in turn buried by later deposits. 

Today, from Lompoc, Johns-Manville mines these 


siliceous diatoms, molds from them insulating mate- 
rials in many forms. Universally, engineers regard 


diatomaceous silica products as the most efficient 
non-conductors of heat at high temperatures. 


Suddenly, like a bolt from the sky, a weird 
and tremendous catastrophe occurred. Like a 
flash, the entire mass was overwhelmed, sent to 
graves within the slopes of the Sierra Santa Yuez. 


7 7 7 


JOHNS-MANVILLE has been in the Insulation busi- 
ness for more than 70 years. Today, there is a J-M 
Insulation to take care of every temperature condi- 
tion from 400° below zero to the highest industrial 
temperature. Ask a J-M engineer to call. Address 
Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Nature has erected a ponderous monument 
on this site. For here, at Lompoc, California, 
hidden in an ancient bay (now raised well above 
sea level), modern science discovered a material 


“Up to 2100° F... 
51,000 gallons of oil 


saved annually” 


$600 saved per furnace 
89% on the investment 


By insulating one of their brass annealing 
furnaces, the Chase Companies Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn., reduced the fuel con- 
sumption 3.9%, a net annual saving of 
over $600 per furnace. This saving repre- 
sents an annual return of 89% on the 


investment in the insulation. Tempera- 
tures range from 1000° to 1250° F. 


Temperatures in the checker cham- 
bers of an open-hearth furnace in the 
Lukens Steel Co. plant at Coates- 
ville, Pa., run as high as 2100° F. 
J-M Insulation is in service on the 
regenerators. Records of fuel con- 
sumption show that this insulation 
saves 51,000 gallons of oil annually. 
After subtracting the yearly charges 
for the insulation, there is a net an- 
nual saving of $1,497.26, an annual 
return of 60.3% on the investment. 





Johns-Man 


An authentic photograph of one of the 
species found in the Lompoc Deposit, 
Lompoc, Calif. Similar evidence that the 
entire mass was killed in an instant ap- 
pears throughout the entire deposit. 
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Johns-Manville blows cool weather through 


ville 


uM 


wee Was chosen, J-M Home Insulation 4/ 


a hose .. . shuts HEAT out 


Johns-Manville Home Insulation, which has con- 
tributed so greatly to the comfort of the individual 
residence, applies equally W ell t yap irtment house s 
and hotels. 


Phe Riverview Manor Apartments, Harrisburg, 


. Pa., couldn’t keep the top floor of the building cool 


and comfortable during the hot summer months. 

A test area of 600 sq. ft. in the top-floor ceiling 
1 into this 
space. Temperature measurements conclusively 
proved its value. The entire ceiling— 13,000 sq. ft. 
—was then insulated. Now all the top-floor apart- 
ments are cooler during the hot summer months, 
and are consequently rented. 


Controls 


HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 


FIRE AND WEATHER 





THE NEW BUICK 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





“T LIKE AN INVESTMENT 
WITH A SOUND RECORD 
BACK OF IT” ., 4 





about Buick is that it outsells every 


other eight in its price class, three 
to one. That’s what I call public ac- 
ceptance! And now, these even 
finer 1932 Buick Eights . . . with 


Wizard Control . . . make the Buick 





a sounder investment than ever in my 
opinion. Let’s drop in at the Buick 
showroom on our way to lunch. I'll 


show you what I mean.” 


Why don’t you stop in at your local 


Buick dealer’s today? He has a wide 
variety of new Buicks to show you... 
there are 26 models of the new car 

. and a few minutes at the wheel will 
convince you that Buick performance 
is even livelier and more powerful 
than ever. Prices from $935 to $2055, 
f.0.b. Flint, Mich. make it possible for 


many a family to have two Buicks! 


More than 3 to 1 preference for Buick 
over any other eight in its field 


with WIZARD CONTROL 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British Ambas- 

sador, took Winston Churchill to the 
White House for a friendly chat. Enor- 
mous Kate Smith, radio singer, was 
escorted there by Brigadier General Frank 
Thomas Hines, to get presidential thanks 
for her entertainment of disabled soldiers. 
German Ambassador von Prittwitz intro- 
duced Dr. Oscar Eckstein of Berlin, ad- 
viser to the German Potash Syndicate. 
Actor Fred Stone, whose mother died two 
days before, dropped around with his 
daughter Paula for a brief how-do-you-do. 
Ambassador Edge, New Jersey Wet, home 
on leave from Paris, after a conference 
with President Hoover announced that he 
was returning immediately to his post but 
would be back in the U. S. to make 
Hoover speeches in the autumn campaign. 
With Secretary of Labor Doak, John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, called to give Mr. 
Hoover some advice on stabilizing the 
bituminous coal industry. Harvey Fire- 
stone, tire-maker, popped in to pay his re- 
spects, as did General John Joseph Persh- 
ing. James Cash Penney shepherded a 
delegation of wives of the managers of his 
stores. The choir of St. Olaf Lutheran 
Church of Minnesota had its picture taken 
with President Hoover. 
@ When Calvin Coolidge used to be 
there, Will Rogers could run in and out of 
the White House without formality. Last 
week he was brought there by a fellow- 
Oklahoman, Secretary of War Hurley. 
Afterwards Will Rogers reported: 

Pat talked too much. He told the 
President all about what I was about to 
tell him about my world tour. Pat and 
Bernard Shaw are the only two people 
who can out-talk me. I had the Presi- 
dent stopped. . . . While I was in there 
we fixed up all the affairs of the world. 
The only thing we didn’t get to was Al 
Smith and Huey Long. . . . The Presi- 
dent was in fine humor and he told the 
jokes. Said Pennsylvania, the second 
richest State, was the only one that had 
passed the tin cup for relief from the 
Federal Government. He laughed and 
got a kick out of this. 

“They pay 12% of the taxes,” he said. 
“Under the relief program they would 
receive only 3%. So all they would 
lose by Government relief, instead of 
relieving themselves, would be 9%. 
Now there’s one that would do justice 
to you, Will.” 

He also said no Western State had 
asked for aid, not even Alfalfa Bill Mur- 
ray. I’m going to send Bill a telegram 
tonight. 





He’s worried about this money hoard- 
ing. When we were on this subject the 
President looked directly and severely 
at me and asked me: “Write a joke 
against these hoarders. Humor might 
show ‘em how foolish they are. Now, 
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| 








WILL Rocers* 


Mr. Hoover laughed at Pennsylvania. 


go do that.” So after all my kidding 
about Hoover Commissions, I am fin- 
ally on one, “The Hoover Anti-hoarding 
Joke Commission.” 
@ After White House receptions at which 
he shakes thousands of hands, President 
Hoover goes directly upstairs where is 
waiting for him a basin of antiseptic di- 
luted in hot water. Into this the Presi- 
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dent plunges his red swollen hand to re- 
lieve the ache. Last week the White 
House secretariat announced that the 
President would hold no more receptions, 
shake no more hands. ‘To greet so many 
visitors presents too great a task for the 
President at such a time as this when 
official demands occupy every waking 
hour.” 

@ President & Mrs. Hoover took no 
special notice of their 33rd wedding anni 
versary. 

@ To a request from 122 business leaders 
that he declare a “two-year moratorium 
on destructive competition” (i. e. suspend 
the anti-trust laws) President Hoover 
turned a cold shoulder. He rejected the 
proposal on the ground that the prohibi- 
tion against price-fixing was as important 
now as ever. 

@ Last week William Andrew Mellon at- 
tended his last Hoover Cabinet meeting as 
Secretary of the Treasury. A profuse ex- 
change of kind words followed. Back at 
the Treasury Mr.’Mellon took the oath as 
Ambassador to Great Britain, cryptically 
remarking: “This isn’t a marriage cere- 
mony. It’s a divorce.” At the same time 
Ogden Livingston Mills was sworn in as 
Secretary of the Treasury. When Am- 
bassador Mellon was handed his commis- 
sion, he declared: “This is the first time 
I've received something.” Secretary Mills 
twitted him on his jokes: “Really, you're 
getting to be a regular Jimmy Walker.” 
@ Speaker Garner, calling at the White 
House, noticed some new chromium door 
knobs at the entrance to the executive 
offices. Said he to a White House police- 
man: “Why, those are the same kind of 
handles they have on caskets. Is anyone 
expecting a funeral around here—say, 
about March 4?” 

@ Last week President Hoover again 
shufiled his secretariat. He made George 
Aubrey Hastings, his researcher, the exec- 
utive director of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health & Welfare. 
French Strother, magazine writer. was 
taken back into his old job as literary 
secretary. 

@ Work on Hoover Dam was delayed last 
week when heavy rains flooded the 
Colorado River. Water broke down a 
trestle, overflowed the diversion tunnels 
and threw 500 men out of work 


*Disguised as a fortune teller of Damascus 
(see p. 45). Not to be confused with famed 
Bartab Koran, a crystal gazer, who claims credit 
for forecasting President Hoover’s election in 
1928, the Japanese earthquake, the Manchurian 
crisis. Attracting enormous crowds to vaucde 
ville, Bartab Koran has predicted that this year 
Newton Dichl Baker would be nominated by the 
Democrats, that the Democrats will carry all be- 
fore them until Election Day when Herbert 
Hoover will be re-elected. Calling at the White 
House, he was photographed with the President 
to whom he gave a gold idol from Tibet 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


THE CABINET 
Dialog 

Scores of tourists, attracted by angry 
voices, last week scurried into a Senate 
committee room, where they gaped in pop- 
eyed wonder. A guide showed them Sen- 
ator Harry Bartow Hawes, 62-year-old 
St. Louis lawyer, scion of an old Southern 
family, who is the chief agitator for free- 
ing the Filipinos. Last summer he traveled 
to Manila, stirred the islands’ little brown 
men to wild excitement. Standing before 
him, tall, handsome, was Secretary of War 
Patrick Jay Hurley, 49, onetime capitalist 
of Tulsa and fighting son of a poor im- 
migrant Irishman. To counteract the 
Hawes agitation President Hoover sent 
Secretary Hurley to the Philippines last 
autumn. He left Washington determined 
that the U. S. should hold on to its Pacific 
possession. He returned with the same 
fixed idea. Last week he was summoned 
to the Capitol to testify on a bill prepared 
hy Senators Hawes & Cutting which would 
progressively free the Philippines over a 
five year period. Before the Senate Terri- 
tories & Insular Affairs Committee the 
following dialog occurred: 

Secretary Hurley: You can’t give the 
Philippine people their independence at 
2 o'clock on a specific day. This Hawes- 
Cutting bill attempts to tear down in five 
years all the United States has built up in 
2q. It is a cowardly bill. 

Senator Hawes (quietly): What do you 
mean by cowardly? 

Secretary Hurley: I mean it hasn’t one 
element of courage. It’s neither fish nor 
fowl. 

Senator Hawes (angrily): Do you mean 
to assert that Senator Cutting and I are 
cowards? 

Secretary Hurley: I'm not making any 
personal implications. The bill is based on 
fear. 

Senator Hawes (rising): Then you don’t 
withdraw the word “cowardly”? 

Secretary Hurley (shouting): 
don’t— 

Senator Hawes (also shouting) : You— 
you—there’s not a line in the bill that 
justifies that statement! 

Secretary Hurley (making fists): I’m 
making this speech. You wait until I fin- 
ish. If you must grant independence, be 
courageous enough to grant it at once and 
let the revolution that will follow occur 
under their flag, not ours. 

Senator King: I'd be very sorry if you 
remained as Secretary of War for an in- 
definite period with the Philippines under 
you. 

Secretary Hurley: I’m the best friend 
the Philippines have got. ... Every 
sentiment in my soul supports the idea 
that there should be no domination of 
man over man. 


Next day before a House committee 
studying Philippine independence, Senator 
Hawes declared Secretary Hurley’s pro- 
posals smacked of “political immorality.” 
According to the Missouri Senator, Secre- 
tary Hurley’s advice to restrict Filipino 
immigration without setting a date for 
the Islands’ freedom was “like hitting a 


No, I 


man in the face whose hands are tied 
behind his back.” 

The following day Secretary Hurley re- 
turned as a witness to the Senate com- 
mittee where he rowed as follows with 


GENERAL CHARLES PELOT SUMMERALL 


“IT understand the English language.” 
(See col. 3) 


Senators King of Utah and Cutting of 
New Mexico, both ardent advocates of 
Philippine independence: 

Senator Cutting: Wasn’t independence 
a condition of our promise to the Philip- 
pines? 

Secretary Hurley: Don’t create some- 
thing that will drag down our sovereignty 
or hurt our prestige. ...I have never 
repudiated that promise in any way... 
you're weakening the authority of the 
United States. 

Senator Cutting: I asked for an answer 
and you give me a stump speech. 

Secretary Hurley (shouting): Of course 
it’s a stump speech if I say anything but 
it would be the height of statesmanship if 
it were made by a Senator. .. . 

Senator King: Now about economics in 
the Philippines—We’re not very stable 
ourselves in the United States now, 
economically. 

Secretary Hurley: I disagree with these 
statements about the United States being 
weak and off color. Let’s be Americans 
once in a while and have faith in our 
stability. 

Senator King: Have you not projected 
the economic question into this discussion 
to the subordination of the question of 
political independence? . . . Now wait a 
minute! You want to answer before the 
question is asked. You’ve based your 
argument entirely on economics, haven’t 
you? 

Secretary Hurley (angrily): No, that’s 
what you said. I'll tell you what I said. 

Senator King: I know what you said. 

Secretary Hurley (shouting): Well, let 
me tell some one else then, if you know 
so well. In every question, you’ve tried to 
distort what I said. 


Senator King (indignantly): I resent 
that statement as untrue, as some of your 
other statements have been. 

Secretary Hurley (rising in anger and 
shaking his fists): You can conduct star 
chamber proceedings and call me a liar 
but you can't have me remain here. I de- 
cline to let you call me a liar. 

Senator King: I haven't. 

Secretary Hurley (now raging): I’ve 
taken just about all I can stand from this 
commictee. You won't permit the truth 
to be told. You distort everything I say, 
Now you can go ahead and browbeat your 
witnesses but you can’t call me a liar and 
expect me to take it. 

Thereupon, his fists clenched and his 
face flushed, Secretary Hurley stalked out 
of the committee room. 


ARMY @& NAVY 


Insulted General 


Humble pie is not included in the rations 
of a general officer of the U. S. Army, 
active or retired. No exception is tight- 
lipped Charles Pelot (“Fight “Em All’) 
Summerall, veteran of many an Army 
campaign since 1892, who retired last 
year as Chief of Staff to become president 
of the Citadel, South Carolina’s State 
military college at Charleston. 

Last week General Summerall was called 
to Columbia to appear before the State 
Senate’s Finance Committee which was 
preparing appropriations for the Citadel. 
Last Autumn the General had made known 
that his school was running a deficit. This, 
he had told the Ways & Means Commit- 
tee good-naturedly, was an “embarrassing 
novelty” to him since “in the Army we 
had no such thing as a deficit.”” Up rose 
Senator Wiley Cicero Hamrick of Chero- 
kee County last week to inquire: 

“By what authority did you increase 
the deficit? What necessity is there for the 
State to make definite appropriations if 
departments and institutions may spend 
more than is appropriated?” 

General Summerall rose, gathered his 
papers and announced that his resignation 
would be in the hands of his board of 
visitors within six hours. To no avail the 
Senator from Cherokee recanted. To no 
avail did excited Legislators follow the 
insulted General out of the building with 
mollifying words and gestures. “I under- 
stand the English language,” said blunt 
General Summerall. 

Back in Charleston that evening a 
mayor’s committee humbly begged him to 
reconsider his decision. Day after he lett 
to speak at the centennial celebration of 
Jacksonville, Fla., 64 mi. away from Lake 
City, where he was born 64 years ago. 

In his absence the News & Courier oi 
Charleston, last stand of chivalry, sympa- 
thetically editorialized: “It ought to serve 
as a lesson that there remain a few men 
who resent light bandying of words about 
their good faith.” 

General Summerall, his soldier’s pride 
hurt to the quick, was adamant to all civil- 
ian pleas. Not until the Citadel cadet 
corps, as soldier to soldier, appealed to 
him did he relent and withdraw his resig- 
nation. 
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THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 


The Senate: . 
€ Debated the La Follette-Costigan bill 


for $375,000,000 in direct Federal aid for 


unemployment ; added to it another $375,- 
000,000 for State road building. 

@ Confirmed Ogden Livingston Mills to 
be Secretary of the Treasury, Arthur At- 
wood Ballantine to be Undersecretary of 
the Treasury and Robert Lincoln O’Brien 
to be chairman of the Federal Tariff Com- 


mission. : 
@ Went into secret session to hear anony- 
mous charges against Ira M. Ornburn, 
nominated to be a member of the Tariff 
Commission; confirmed (70-to-9). 
@ Received from Wisconsin’s Blaine a 
bill prohibiting the use of butter substi- 
tutes in the Army & Navy. 

Committees of the Senate: 
@ Rejected a bill by Idaho's Borah to re- 
duce Congressional salaries. 
@ Heard Secretary of War Hurley testi- 
fy against Philippine independence (see 
p. 12). 

The House: 
@ Passed 38 private claims in four hours. 
@ Debated a constitutional amendment to 
do away with “lame duck” sessions of 
Congress (see p. 14). 
@ Received from its Merchant Marine 
Committee a bill prohibiting foreign ships 
io cruise from U. S. ports “to nowhere,” 
following testimony by U. S. Shipping 
Board officials that liquor was the chief at- 
tractions on such cruises. 


Committees of the House: 
@ Rejected a Senate resolution for the 
free distribution of 40,000,000 bu. of 
Farm Board wheat among the needy. 
@ Commenced the drafting of a tax-up- 
ping bill (see p. 14). 


- 





Dictator Money 

One day last week New York Stock Ex- 
change values jumped $3,000,000,000 in 
five trading hours. The next market day 
they surged up another $4,000,000,000 in 
two hours. The rise was the sharpest and 
strongest in months. Simultaneously cot- 
ton moved up $1 per bale. Wheat spurted 
i¢ and 2¢ per bu. Commodities bulged 
hopefully. The cause: A bill (House of 
Representatives No. 9203) “to improve 
the facilities of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for the service of commerce, industry 
and agriculture, to provide means for meet- 
ing the needs of member banks in excep- 
tional circumstances and for other pur- 
poses,” 

H. R. 9203 was introduced by Con- 
gressman Henry Bascom Steagall of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the House Banking & 
Currency Committee. In the Senate an 
identical measure was sponsored by Vir- 
ginia’s old, peppery Phi-Beta-Kappa- 
Dangling Carter Glass. Senator Glass 
never lets the world forget that he acted 
as “patron and floor manager” (his own 
words for the original Federal Reserve 
Act when it passed the House 19 years 
aro), that he still considers it very much 
his own legislative child. The Glass- 
Steagall bill was born at the White House. 


Behind it loomed the shadowy outline of 
a printing press whirling off millions, per- 
haps billions, of dollars of crisp new paper 
money. 

The Glass-Steagall bill’s purpose was 
five-fold: 1) to open the Federal Re- 
serve’s doors to easier borrowing by hard- 
pressed banks; 2) to attract hoarded 
money back into bank deposits; 3) to 
print new paper money; 4) to help the 
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CARTER GLAss* 
. gave power to his child. 


Federal Reserve finance the Treasury’s 
deficit; 5) to free gold to meet foreign 
demands. 

Today a bank in the Federal Reserve 
System can go to the Reserve bank in its 
district and borrow money only on the 
bonds or other direct obligations of the 
U. S. Government, on  businessmen’s 
promissory notes covering actual commer- 
cial transactions and, a minor point, on 
credits advanced to agricultural agencies. 
No other kind of security is eligible for 
the Reserve's rediscount privilege.+ Not 
one nickel will the Reserve lend on the 
best industrial bonds, on prime stocks or 
on A-r real estate mortgages. In its effort 
to keep liquid to meet depositors’ de- 
mands, a bank which has exhausted all its 
assets eligible for Reserve borrowing must 
dump its other securities on the market to 
raise more cash. This dumping deflates 
values all the more, scares the public, in- 
creases the popular demand for ready cash. 
Bank after bank has failed only for ex- 
aminers to discover that while it was short 
of cash and rediscountable paper it had 
plenty of other security assets.** 

*Shaking hands with Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
last month. He did not rise, because, though 
a gallant Virginian, he is 72 and Mrs, Wilson 
reached rapidly.—Ep. 

tRediscount: the process whereby a bank re- 
borrows from its Federal Reserve bank on U. S. 
securities or short-term commercial notes to re- 
imburse itself for loans it has already made. 

**On Feb. 9, for the first time since early in 
1930, not a single bank in the land failed. In 
1930 there were 1,345 failures, in 1931, 2,302. 
So far in 1932 there have been 376, or an aver- 
age of ten per business day. 





Tomorrow. To make these other se- 
curity assets legal collateral for loans 
from the Federal Reserve is one major 
aim of the Glass-Steagall bill. By widen- 
ing rediscount eligibility, its sponsors hope 
that banks on the brink of failure can fly 
into the arms of the Federal Reserve in- 
stead of into the arms of Federal receivers 
The bill provides that five or more inde- 
pendent banks may take their assets, what- 
ever they may be, to their district Reserve 
bank and ask for a joint cash loan on them. 
Whether they get it or not will be up to a 
three-quarter majority of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington which is é¢m- 
powered to pass on the worth of the col- 
lateral offered. Presumably the Board, if 
it sees fit, can authorize loans on stocks, 
bonds, mortgages. The only limitation im- 
posed by the bill is that no foreign securi- 
ties can be accepted by the Reserve. The 
banks thus accommodated, however, must 
pay an interest rate at least 1% more than 
that charged for now eligible paper.* 


New Money. But the Federal Reserve 
is not a bottomless cash box from which 
countless millions of dollars can be paid 
out to member banks. Whence, therefore, 
will come all the money needed to make all 
the new loans? To this question there is 
a combination of interrelated answers. 
The broadest concept of the Glass-Steagall 
bill is that it will materially enlarge the 
Federal Reserve's power to stop member 
bank failures. As failures decline, hoard- 
ers of currency would be encouraged to 
redeposit their cash. Such redeposits, in 
turn, would strengthen banks and reduce 
their demands for more loans from the 
Federal Reserve. Hoarded currency would 
again start flowing back toward the Fed- 
eral Reserve whose supply of loan funds 
would thus be replenished to meet what 
would then become the disappearing prob- 
lem of bank failures. 

This ideal operation of the Glass- 
Steagall bill is squarely based on an old 
and familiar imponderable—public confi- 
dence. The measure’s sponsors, however, 
have concluded that it takes something 
more real and concrete to restore pubic 
confidence than words and _ promises 
Therefore they have armed the Federal 
Reserve with a new club so enormous as 
to batter down the worst popular fears. 
This club consists of an authorization to 
issue a potential $2,500,000,000 in new 
currency. Possibly the club may never 
be taken from the shelf for actual swing- 
ing; possibly banks can be stabilized with- 
out a new currency issue. If not, the 
Federal Reserve would be in a position 
to use its new power to whatever degree 
was necessary. 

According to last week’s best judgment, 
the currency club would start swinging 
just enough to produce the necessary psy- 
chological momentum. MHoarders would 
redeposit their cash; banks would breathe 
easier; the demand for Federal Reserve 
loans would diminish; the machinery of 


*“In exceptional and exigent circumstances,” 
according to the bill, a single bank without 
“eligible or acceptable assets’ for ordinary re- 
discounting may apply to the Federal Reserve to 
save it from failure. Here again the Board in 
Washington will say yes-or-no. 
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normal banking would pick up speed by 

itself; the currency club, having served 
its initial purpose, would go back on the 
shelf. 

An elastic currency was one of the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s original purposes. Each of 
the twelve district banks was authorized to 
print its own paper money which became 
the joint obligation of the Federal Reserve 
bank and of the U. S. Treasury to pay gold 
on demand. Each bank of issue must 
hold in actual gold or gold certificates at 
least 40% of the amount of its outstand- 
ing currency. Likewise behind each dol- 
lar of Reserve currency must be 1oo¢ of 
commercial paper or of gold or of gold 
certificates. U. S$. Government bonds and 
other Treasury obligations (although 
eligible for rediscount at Federal Reserve 
banks) cannot be used to cover the Re- 
serve’s paper money. 

Last week the scarcity of commercial 
paper produced the following result: The 
Federal Reserve had $2,662,000,000 out- 
standing in paper money which was 
covered by $2,129,.000,000 in gold or al- 
most twice as much as was required by the 
40% provision of the law. It was to this 
excess gold used for currency coverage 
that the Glass-Steagall bill went to create 
the Federal Reserve’s currency club. The 
measure proposed that the Federal Reserve 
use U. S. bonds and other direct obliga- 
tions as backing, along with gold, for its 
currency. Thus by using $600 of bonds 
and $400 of gold as backing for $1,000 of 
money, it works out that the Federal 
Reserve could issue about $2,500,000,000 
in new money. 

3ut it is scarcely conceivable that the 
Federal Reserve would use all the gold, 
thus freed from currency collateral, as 
coverage for more money. Always kept 
in mind is the possibility of foreign de- 
mands on the U. S. gold supply—‘raids 
on the dollar.” The Glass-Steagall bill 
intentionally or otherwise will materially 
strengthen the Federal Reserve’s position 
to withstand gold exports without violent 
shocks and strains to the U. S. money 
market. 

As guards against any inflationary flood 
of paper money, the bill also provided 
that: 1) Reserve banks could issue money 
on direct obligations of the U. S. only 
when a majority of the Reserve Board 
“deem it desirable in the public interest”; 
2) such bond-backed currency could be 
issued only within one year from the law’s 
enactment. 


Whipping. Such, in short, were the 
enormous potentialities of the proposal 
brought into being around the White 
House breakfast table. President Hoover 
summoned Messrs. Glass and Steagall. 
Governor Meyer of the Federal Reserve, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills, President 
Dawes of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
were called in. President Hoover explained 
the desperate plight of the nation’s banks 
and the psychological failure of other re- 
lief plans to arrest the downward plunge 
of deflation. Heavy Federal financing to 
meet the Deficit (see col. 3) was ahead. 
Drastic action must be taken. Messrs. 
Meyer, Miils and Dawes nodded their 
heads in agreement. Gradually Senator 
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Glass’s opposition to opening the Federal 
Reserve to larger bank borrowings was 
beaten down by facts and figures. He and 
Congressman Steagall returned to the 
Capitol where they whipped their bill into 
shape. 

Summary committee hearings followed. 
Mr. Dawes considered things so bad that 
he insisted on testifying in secret session. 
Presumably he explained that his R. F. C. 
was stalled at the very outset for lack of 
relief cash and the inability of the public 
market to absorb R. F. C. obligations. He 
undoubtedly endorsed the Glass-Steagall 
bill as a means of pumping new money 
into the market to buy R. F. C. securi- 
ties. Secretary Mills estimated that the 
substitution of bonds for commercial paper 
would release about $750,000,000 in gold 
from currency coverage. He denied that 
the purpose of freeing this gold was to 
create a reserve to resist foreign raids on 
the dollar though such a result was ap- 
parent. The measures were promptly re- 
ported to the House and Senate. The 
House passed (350-to-15) its bill after a 
three-hour debate. 

The Senate bill carried, however, two 
amendments which threatened dispute. 
One was that groups of five or more banks 
could not apply for new Reserve loans 
until they had used up all their commer- 
cial paper now eligible for rediscount. 
Senator Glass put in that provision be- 
cause he claimed large banks were now 
hoarding $8,500,000,000 in such assets, 
which should be rediscounted before other 
securities were offered as collateral. The 
other amendment provided that only sin- 
gle banks with capital of $500,000 or less 
could apply for special loans under the 
“exceptional and exigent” clause of the 
bill. Senator Glass was more interested in 
saving the small bank than the large one 
from failure. 


Effects. As to its possible effects, the 
Glass-Steagall bill became all things to all 
men. President Hoover viewed it as one 
more expansion of bank credit, another 
move to quiet public alarm, restore con- 
fidence in banks and bring hoarded money 
out of hiding. Secretary Mills thought it 
would stop all further bank failures. Wall 
Street, as indicated by the stock rise, 
looked upon it as currency inflation which 
might turn the tide. Most anxious bankers 
hailed it as the “most constructive step” 
yet taken in the Depression. Conservative 
Republican Senators, shying away from 
its inflationary aspect, played down the 
printing press idea for political reasons, 
guessed that the Reserve Board might 
after all have no occasion actually to ex- 
pand the currency. 

On two points, however,therc- scemed 
to be general agreement: 1) the Glass- 
Steagall bill directly interposed the pub- 
lic credit of the U. S. Government for the 
private credit of U. S. finance and indus- 
try; 2) the Federal Reserve Board—Gov- 
ernor Meyer, Adolph C. Miller, Charles S. 
Hamlin, George R. James, and Wayland 
W. Magee, together with Secretary Mills 
and Comptroller of the Currency Pole— 
was made a virtual dictator of U. S. cur- 
rency and hence U. S. economics for one 
full year. 





Lame Ducks’ End 


What may yet become the 2oth Amend. 
ment to the U. S. Constitution moved 
swiftly through the House of Representa. 
tives toward probable passage. It was the 
hoary old proposition to rearrange the 
regular sessions of Congress so as to exile 
the “lame duck” from the legislative barn. 
yard.* Also involved was a change in the 
date of the Presidential inaugural. 

Chief sponsor for this Constitutional 
amendment is Nebraska’s grizzled old Sen- 
ator George William Norris. His purpose 
(with which no disinterested person has 
ever disagreed) is two-fold: 1) to elimi- 
nate the legislative influence of Senators 
& Representatives whose constituencies 
have already repudiated them; 2) to close 
the 13-month gap between an election in 
which voters express their sovereign will 
and the first meeting of a new Congress in 
which that will is to be executed. 


Undismayed by six defeats in the House, 
Senator Norris this year got the Senate to 
approve his resolution for the seventh 
time. Last week it looked as if his per- 
sistence would be rewarded by favorable 
House action at last. 


Presidentially the 20th Amendment 
would advance the inaugural from March 
4 to Jan. 15. A new Congress, convening 
on Jan. 2, would thus have two weeks to 
sit and organize before a new President 
took office. If a Presidential election were 
thrown into Congress, the House would 
use this fortnight to select a White House 
occupant, 


TAXATION 
Of “Everything” 


Three idle newsmen were pitching pen- 
nies on the marble floor of a House Office 
Building hall outside the door of the Ways 
& Means Committee. On the other side 
of the door the committee, in executive 
session, was figuratively scratching its 24 
heads over a billion-dollar tax bill. The 
cheery clink of coins on stone suddenly 
ceased when Harry Parker, the commit- 
tee’s grinning Negro messenger, opened 
the door and said, slowly: “Please. 
gen’men, will you-all stop that game? The 
sound of all that money annoys the 
gen’men.” 

Last week Secretary of the Treasury 
Ogden Livingston Mills made it his un- 
pleasant duty to go before the Ways & 
Means Committee and announce that, in 
order to balance the 1933 budget, Congress 
must raise some $1,240.000,000 by new 
taxes instead of the $920,000,000 which 
he had estimated last November. Reason: 
a business upswing had not materialized as 
expected. 


The problem flabbergasted the com- 
mittee. How best to get the $1,240,000,- 
ooo out of a hard-pressed nation no man 
could state surely. Yet the necessity for 
balancing the Federal budget was self- 
evident. Upping the income tax to the 
1924 level would bring in, according to 


*“Tame duck”: a Congressman who, though 
defeated for re-election, continues to serve out 
his term in the final short session of the House, 
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the Treasury’s revised estimate, only 
$134,000,000 more than the current 
amount. An automobile tax would add 
$10,000,000, amusement admissions an- 
other $110,000,000. A variety of miscel- 
lneous levies would possibly produce 
me $200,000,000 more. But the total of 
il these did not put the Treasury within 
driking distance of a balanced budget. 

Out of the committee’s desperate search 
for new sources of revenue to bridge this 
jx-or-seven-hundred million dollar gap 
arose last week a new and striking senti- 
ment in favor of some form of 


Sales Tax. Which is what? The pres- 
ent tax on cigarets is a sales tax, But what 
the term is more often used to mean is a 
tax on everything bought & sold, or a tax 
on everything with certain specified ex- 
ceptions. Essentially the idea of a sales 
tax is to put on thousands of articles so 
gnall a tax that no one will notice it, 
rather than to load the burden on a few 
atties or on a few sources such as 
personal income. 

Heretofore, good though such a levy 
might be in theory for distributing the 
cost of Government, it was generally 
viewed as a political impossibility. The 
oily organized and articulate advocacy of 
such a levy came from Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst who sent a large Con- 
gressional delegation to study Canada’s 
4% sales tax. Against a sales tax the 
ordinary U. S. politician, chiefly interested 
in people as voters, cries out on the ground 
that: 1) it would burden the poor man 
proportionally more than the rich man; 
2) it would be costly to collect; 3) no 
tradition.for it exists in the U. S. Chief 
objectors to a sales tax have been the 
Democratic leaders now in control of the 
House. 

Without any specific drive, without any 
organized propaganda, the sales tax idea 
has been creeping closer and closer to the 
Ways & Means Committee until last week, 
seven members were assigned to study 
it as a revenue possibility. Excise taxes 
proposed for this or that industry were 
in each case protested as discriminatory. 
Taxes on luxuries were too small to be 
really helpful. But to tax every retail 
transaction is cumbersome. Therefore the 
committee pondered a tax on all manu- 
factured articles at the factory. It was 
estimated that the current value of manu- 
factured goods approximated $40,000,- 
000,000 per year. A 2% tax on this pro- 
duction at the factory would bring the 
Treasury a fat $800,000,000, which would 
speedily bridge the awful chasm of Deficit. 





¢ 





Of ’Leggers 

Because the power to tax is the power 
to destroy, William Gibbs McAdoo, ardent 
Dry, last week urged the Senate to put a 
100% levy on the profits of bootleggers 
and dope peddlers. In a letter to Senator 
Walsh of Montana, the onetime Secretary 
of the Treasury admitted it might not be 
possible to collect the full tax on such 
illegal incomes but he argued that 
“presently” the liquor wholesalers would 
be reached and their income “dried up.” 





Little Georgia Democrat 


Under the strain of devising new taxes, 
Representative James William Collier of 
Mississippi, Ways & Means chairman, last 
month collapsed, is now recovering in a 
Washington hospital. Into his place as 
acting chairman stepped Representative 
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CHARLES RoBerT CRISP 


“T have burned every bridge.” 


Charles Robert Crisp of Georgia, son of 
the late great Charles Frederick Crisp, 
Speaker of the House. With the reputa- 
tion of being the Democratic “brains” on 
the committee, Congressman Crisp last 
week took the House floor, delivered a 
stirring warning to his colleagues and to 
the country on the tax burdens ahead: 

“T have burned every bridge behind me. 
No matter what the personal political 
consequences may be, I’m going to ad- 
vocate levying sufficient taxes to balance 
the budget. It means nothing to the 
United States whether I remain in Con- 
gress or not but it means much to the 
United States Government that its honor, 
its credit, its security be maintained at 
par... . I want you and the country to 
gird yourselves with stamina, with back- 
bone and with courage to meet this 
emergency. All must make tremendous 
sacrifices. For the budget must be bal- 
anced either through a manufacturers’ 
sale tax or excise taxes on commodities 
and industries... . It is very easy to 
say ‘soak the rich’ but you can’t put a 
tax on incomes which will produce any- 
thing comparable to the amount of money 
necessary to balance the budget. Unless 
the budget is balanced, all your temporary 
relief measures, all your Reconstruction 
Finance Corporations and everything else 
will be futile, for the cornerstone on 
which employment and economic recovery 
rest is a balanced budget.” 

Deeply moved, the entire House jumped 
to its feet, clapped till its hands were red, 
cheered till its throat was hoarse for this 
little Georgia Democrat who put country 
above self and party. 


JUDICIARY 


Cardozo for Holmes 

Last week President Hoover appointed 
Chief Judge Benjamin Nathan Cardozo 
ot New York’s Court of Appeals to fill the 
Supreme Court vacancy made by the re- 
tirement of Associate Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (Tre, Jan. 25). Sena- 
torial Insurgents, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, unanimously applauded the 
choice. In making the appointment, 
which only a miracle could prevent the 
Senate from confirming, the President dis- 
regarded party and geographical distinc- 
tions. Judge Cardozo is a Democrat, al- 
though he has the support of both parties 
in his State, and will be the third New 
York member of the nation’s highest tri- 
bunal. The others are Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes and Associate Jus- 
tice Harlan Fiske Stone.* The fact that 
the Hoover political family also contains 
two other New Yorkers, Secretaries Stim- 
son and Mills, added to the apprehension 
of Judge Cardozo’s friends lest he be de- 
prived of the post. He has been men- 
tioned for every vacancy that 
curred in the Supreme Court for years 

Brightest gem in his State’s judicial 
crown, Judge Cardozo, a thin-nosed patri- 
cian descendant of Sephardic Jews, may 
be expected to bolster up the Court’s fine 
Liberal-Conservative balance, which was 
jeopardized by Liberal Justice Holmes’s 
retirement. 

Ever since he was graduated from 
Columbia Law School 42 years ago, aged 
19, Judge Cardozo has been an advocate 
of fluidity in the law. In 1914, month 
after he was elected to the State Supreme 
Court, he was appointed to the Court of 
Appeals. He has been there ever since. 
And although his father was one of the 
judicial triumvirate behind New York 
City’s William M. (“Boss”) Tweed, Judge 
Cardozo has kept his office aloof from 
politics. 

In Manhattan he has an ugly house, 
which he shares with his sister and which 
he likes to joke about. He goes to a few 
concerts, but eschews exercise of any sort. 

Excerpts from his legal philosophy, set 
down in his books and lectures: “Property, 
like liberty, though immune under the 
Constitution from destruction, is not im- 
mune from legislation essential for 
common good. . . . Nothing is stable. All 
is fluid and changeable. . . . I was much 
troubled in spirit in my first years on the 
bench to find out how trackless was the 
ocean on which I had embarked. I sought 
for certainty. I have become reconciled 
to the uncertainty, because I have grown 
to see it is inevitable.” 

President Henry U. Sims of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association estimated the judicial 
worth of Judge Cardozo, on his 6oth 
birthday, thus: “Probably no one has 
contributed so much as Chief Judge Car- 
dozo, unless it be Dean Roscoe Pound, 
toward clarifying for the legal world the 
function of the judge in shaping and 

developing the Law.” 
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He will also be the second Jew. 
Justice Louis Dembitz Brandeis. 


The other: 








STATES © CITIES 
Free Food, Fracas & Frank 


It is less hazardous to give food to the 
hungry striking coal miners of Kentucky’s 
Bell County if you do not make a speech 
about it. It is even more prudent, if you 
live in New York City and are a writer 
with a flair for succoring the oppressed, 
not to try either. One who knows this 
now is Waldo Frank, 42, globe-trotting 
lecturer, critic (Our America), novelist 
(City Block), journalist (for the New Re- 
public and New Masses). 

Mr. Frank belongs to a group of zealous 
metropolitan literati who organized them- 
selves into the National Committee to 
Aid Striking Miners Fighting Starvation. 
Last autumn another group, the National 
Committee for the Defense of Political 
Prisoners, made a sortie into bloody Har- 
lan County, adjacent to Bell, to “investi- 
gate conditions.” Author John Dos Passos, 
chairman of the N. C. A. S. M. F. S., went 
along and so did Theodore Dreiser. In 
Pineville rural constables swore they 
caught Author Dreiser in some sexual mis- 
behavior and if he ever revisits the neigh- 
borhood it will be at the risk of reopening 
a statutory charge against him. Last week 
the N. C. A. S. M. F. S. descended on the 
district to operate in conjunction with the 
Workers International Relief (Commu- 
nist ). 

Leader of the group was Waldo Frank. 
Notably absent from the entourage was 
Author Dos Passos, who was off in Mex- 
ico. Corliss Lamont, philosophy profes- 
sor at Columbia University and son of 
Banker Thomas William Lamont, said he 
had expected to go along but was too busy. 
However, Mr. Frank’s party mustered 
Edmund (“Bunny”) Wilson, literary crit- 
ic; Editor Malcolm Cowley of the New 
Republic; drowsey-eyed Mary Heaton 
Vorse who reports labor troubles better 
than she writes novels; Playwright Har- 
old Hickerson; Charles Walker, admired 
for a book called Steel; a 60-year-old 
Greenwich Village doctor named Elsie 
Reed Mitchell and a handful of scriveners 
for the Liberal and Radical Press. 

At Knoxville, Tenn. they bought 1,000 
bottles of milk, hundreds of pounds of 
bacon, flour, beans and loaded it all into 
three trucks. First objective was Pine- 
ville, in Bell County. After that they 
planned to proceed to bloody Harlan, dis- 
tributing the food at miners’ mass meet- 
ings. Before they left Knoxville, Mr. 
Frank received a telegram from the mayor 
of Pineville to the effect that there were 
no mines near his town, that Pineville did 
not need Mr. Frank’s food and that no 
mass meetings would be tolerated. The 
party chose to go on despite this cold 
welcome. Off through the cedar-clothed 
hills and up past Cumberland Gap, where 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee meet, 
pushed Mr. Frank and his band. Sheriff 
Blair rubbed his palms, announced that 
Cell 13 of the Harlan County jail was 
happily empty, and that he would “not 
hesitate to fill it with New York writers.” 

At Pineville, the municipal authorities 
escorted the trucks to the edge of town, 
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appointed deputies “to help” dispense the 
food. Malcolm Cowley, in charge of the 
food distribution, fell to rowing with one 
of the deputies. Mr. Frank’s band was 
promptly led off to the court house for 
disturbing the peace. Two others were 





Acme 


WALDO FRANK 
Other exhibits: a bullet, a babe. 


locked up for stump speaking on the out- 
skirts of the town and charged with crim- 
inal syndicalism. Judge Joe Page dis- 
missed the complaints against all save the 
stumpsters. Mr. Frank’s small mustache 
bristled when he was advised to pack up 
and get out of the State. 

To hasten their departure prominent 
Pineville citizens, feeling proud of them- 
selves for resisting the temptation to ride 
the “Yankee Red-necks” out of town on 
rails, escorted the Frank party back 
through the night to Cumberland Gap. 

There is confusion as to what happened 
next, but when Messrs. Frank and Allan 
Taub, Manhattan lawyer who had been 
in the neighborhood as counsel for the 
miners, arrived at Knoxville next day, 
their heads were swathed in bandages. 
They said that after crossing over into 
Tennessee all lights in the motorcade were 
extinguished, Taub’s nose was smashed 
with an automobile jack, someone lacer- 
ated Mr. Frank’s scalp. Identified by 
them as one of the assailants was Hern- 
don Evans, Pineville editor. He suggested 
that the men hurt themselves “alighting 
from the autos,” 

From Knoxville, indignant Waldo Frank 
and his delegation made off to Washing- 
ton as fast as they could go. They poured 
their stories into the willing ears of Sena- 
tors La Follette, Costigan and Cutting. 
Kentucky’s unsympathetic Logan was also 
present when Lawyer Taub testified that 
conditions among Kentucky miners were 
“virtually that of peonage.” 

Beside his cracked pate, Mr. Frank had 
brought along two other exhibits for the 
Senatorial interview. One was a Mrs. 


Julius Baldwin, who said her husband had 
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been killed by a deputy sheriff while tend. 
ing a strikers’ soup kitchen at Swimming 
Hole, Ky. The other was Christine Bald. 
win, aged 14 months, who played with the 
slug that had sung through her father’s 
head and embarrassed Messrs. Cutting 
Costigan and Logan by publicly milking 
her mother. 

Meantime, the citizens of Pineville put 
their own plea before Congress: “We 
have for six months been pestered to 
death with Communists disguised as writ. 
ers from New York whose purpose was to 
obtain publicity for their doctrines and 
for books they intended to write.” 


—e 





Death Valley 


An angry sun beats down as though it 
might bubble the dust. Heat pours out of 
a merciless sky and heat swirls up from 
the scorching desert floor to meet it. Glim- 
mering waves of heat dance out of the 
iron-hot Funeral Range and Panamint 
Mountain until it seems that the whole 
world lies waiting for one final and con- 
suming igneous blast. . . . Then, on the 
waltzing surface of distant alkali, a lake 
of sweet cool waters appears. But the 
wise desert rat astride his fuzzy burro 
passes his tongue between cracked lips, 
smiles ironically and sets the portent down 
as Death Valley’s crowning treachery, the 
mirage. And yet, last week, there was a 
lake in California’s sub-sea level inferno. 
One Perry Brite, Kerr County supervisor, 
stood on Dante’s Lookout and saw that so 
miles of the sink had become covered with 
water. In the memory of none of the in- 
habitants of the Valley region had so 
much rain fallen or so much seepage 
accumulated from distant snows. When 
the waters disappear the length and 
breadth of that blistering desert will be a 
wilderness of wildflowers, bluebells, pop- 
pies, buttercups, Indian paint-brush. A 
little moisture caused this to happen two 
years ago. Then the heat will come along 
again and mow them down with a fiery 
scythe. 


INDUSTRY 
Log Jam Loosened 


Last week 31 building trade unions of 
Chicago (membership: 150,000) accepted 
a 20%, voluntary reduction in pay as a 
compromise with the Building Construc- 
tion Employers’ Association’s request for 
a 25%, cut. Although most of the city’s 
labor contracts do not expire until 1934, 
the reduction will become effective March 
1, will obtain for one year. “We feel con- 
fident,” jointly announced the unions and 
the contractors, “the wage adjustment will 
unloosen the log jam that has gripped 
local construction work.” 

Next day in St. Louis the Associated 
Building Interests, contractors’ organiza- 
tion, asked the Building Trades Council, 
to which 18,000 union men belong, to 
accept a 334%, reduction for the next 18 
months. “The contractor employing union 
men,” lamented the A. B. I., “is now vir- 
tually out of business, for he cannot com- 
pete with the outsider.” 
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wimmi 
ine Bald. ISLAM 
With the 
father’s Ramadan . , ‘ 
Cutting To the Faithful, holiest of months is 
- milking Ramadan when by command of the 
prophet no Mussulman may eat from 
ville put dawn to sunset. Ramadan ended last 
Ss: “We week, spectacularly in three places. , 
‘ered to In Istanbul 20,000 people shuffled into 
as writ. the great Byzantine Mosque of Santa 
e Was to Sophia on Ramadan’s “Night of Power 
nes and to hear the first reading of the Koran, not 
; in Arabic language of Mohammed, but in 
wigar Turkish. The blood of the pious 
curded. Many of the gaping crowd 
fouted tradition by wearing shoes. 
ough it Photographers added to the sacrilege by 
$ out of setting off flashes. Although the Koran 
P from was for the first time intelligible to lay- 
_ Glim. men, most of the crowd seemed under the 
of the impression that they were seeing a the- 
namint atrical spectacle. x 
whole In Muscat, important British port at 
d con. the entrance of the Persian Gulf, His 
on the Highness Seyyid Sir Taimur ben Feisal 
a lake celebrated the end of Ramadan by wiping 
ut the his brow, praising Allah, announcing his 
burro decision to abdicate. The Sultan of Mus- 
1 jj cat differs from most rulers in his feelings 
sey for the land of his birth. He hates the 
y the place. Muscat is the world’s hottest city, 
wes with an average annual rainfall of only 
ferne 32 inches, frequent temperatures of 189 
visor, degrees in the sun. The Sultan spends 
Mrs most of his time in India, which he finds 
with like Bar Harbor by comparison, but he 
We spends Ramadan with his people. Short 
d od time ago he swore that this would be his 
pale. last, abdicated in favor of his son who is 
Wher now old enough to roast through Rama- 
4 dan in his place. 
bs In Kashmir at the foot of the Hima- 
ng layas, the Moslem population celebrated 
the end of Ramadan by staging a joyous 
't : Hindu hunt. Seventy-five houses were pil- 
pre laged and burned. Crowds rioted up and 
eae down the bed of the Jhelum River and 
ony through the streets of Dharmsi. Fifteen 
Hindus were killed, eight Moslems.* 
Moslems are fiercely proud that in the 
whole world there are 209,020,000 Mos- 
lems compared to 206,900,000 Protes- 
tants. Moslems agree with Protestants 
s of that God created the world in six days, 
ted created a garden of paradise and placed 
iS a therein the man whom God called 
ruc- “Adam.” But in India Moslems despise 
for Hindus, despise Hindu beliefs in a Multi- 
ty’s tude of Gods, and fight with Hindus in 
34, and out of season. Every Moslem must 
rch worship God five times every day, but 
on- by the end of Ramadan with its intensive 
ind worship he feels particularly strongly that 






there is but One God. Wherefore, Britain 












ed feels a duty to stay and keep the peace. 
red *Unrest in Kashmir is practically chronic by 
Za- reason of the rule of the Hindu Maharajah, 
“jl Sir Hari Singh, over a population of 3,300,000 

: which is 95% Moslem. The Maharajah achieved 
to international fame in 1924, as the celebrated 
18 “Mr. A” who had been victimized of $750,000 
on by European blackmailers for consorting with an 
ir Englishwoman. Moslems now complain that 





he shows undue official and political favors to 
Hindus. By rumor, the Indian Government 
contemplates vesting control of Kashmir in a 
council of ministers, equivalent to a regency. 

















PROPHET MOHAMMED 
He was vulgarized. 
(See col. 1) 


INTERNATIONAL 


No More Poison Gas! 

The Big Seven of the Geneva Confer- 
ence* finished making their initial pro- 
posals last week. Having done so, states- 
men of the Big Seven showed extreme 
disinclination to hear the proposals of 50 
more nations. Thus some of them did 
not hear what the people of the United 
States of Brazil, which is in desperate 
financial straits, have paid handsomely to 
have said for them in Geneva. 

“My country,” said the Brazilian dele- 
gate Senor Jose Carlos de Maceno 
modestly, “has never fought a single war 
of aggression.” 

Each of the Big Seven has fought a 
war of aggression and one was fighting 
such a war last week; but they success- 
fully ignored the United States of Brazil, 
which is larger than the 48 United States. 
Suddenly the Chinese Delegation asked 
(and were refused) permission to set up 
loud-speakers and let the Conference hear 
a broadcast of Japanese battleships bom- 
barding Shanghai. Thus China, the most 
populous country in the world was re- 
buffed. And of the Big Seven themselves 
least attention was paid to Russia, largest 
country in the world. 

Major Proposals by the Big Seven and 
other nations proposed last week: 

@ That the United States and Soviet 
Russia immediately join the League of 
Nations (proposed by Spain). 


* Alphabetically: France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Japan, Russia, the U. S. 
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@ That bacteriological warfare, poison gas 
and the bombing of civilian populations be 
renounced (proposed by all the Big Seven 
and by all other nations heard from last 
week). This proposal and all others made 
at the Conference were weaseled to a 
greater or less extent, no matter how 
honest the speaker, no matter how hard 
he tried to speak without equivocation.* 
@ That naval limitation proceed by an 
extension of the Washington and London 
Naval Pacts (proposed by the U. S., 
Britain and Italy with France and Japan 
lukewarm). 
@ That submarines be abolished (pro- 
posed by the U. S. and Britain with the 
covert hostility of Japan and other na- 
tions). Realistic, the Japanese attitude 
was to soft-soap everyone and let the Con- 
ference drag on for as long as the white 
men liked—months, years, or an even 
longer period which seemed to be en- 
visioned by Japanese Delegate Tsuneo 
Matsudaira (the father-in-law of Japan’s 
Crown Prince) in these words: “When all 
nations sincerely desire to become good 
and trusted friends, when all nations are 
prepared to discharge faithfully their do- 
mestic and international responsibilities, 
when all nations feel that they can work 
out their own destinies with peace of mind, 
then and then alone our task will approach 
its end.” ; 
@ That Germany be permitted to arm up 
to as great a strength as that of any other 
Great Power after it has limited its arma- 
ments (proposed by Germany, Italy, 
Russia, with France irreconcilably hostile ). 
@ That the new French plan for an In- 
ternational Police Force directed by the 
League of Nations be discarded (this 
discard proposed by Italy and Russia, with 
Britain egging them on openly, Germany 
and the U. S. covertly). 
@ That all “aggressive armaments” be 
discarded by all nations, provided this be 
done by an “organic plan” (proposed by 
Italy). 
@ That all armaments be scrapped, or 
that half of them be scrapped, or that the 
largest percentage which the Conference 
can agree upon be scrapped (proposed by 
Russia ). 
@ That 25% be taken as a tentative 
scrapping figure, but with innumerable 
reservations (Great Britain). 
@ That special weapons which the indi- 
vidual speaker considered “definitely of- 
fensive” should be eschewed by all nations. 
Significance. Obviously the Geneva 








*Example: Honest Hugh Gibson, the close 
friend of Honest Herbert Hoover said, “Not a 
single American nation possesses an army which 
brings fear to its neighbors.” Yet both Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Gibson know that fear of the 
armed might of the U. S. is a note shrieked every 
day of the year by some Latin-American paper 
and they know that the armies of Bolivia and 
Paraguay have been sniping at each other for so 
long that both populations are in a state of 
never-ending fear of each other’s armies. 

Not a lie, Mr. Gibson’s sentence was a par- 
ticularly sincere effort to explain to the Confer- 
ence why the U. S. does not propose to reduce 
the U. S. Army by a single man—the reason 
being that President Hoover honestly considers 
the U. S. Army a purely defensive and minimum 
force no matter how many Mexicans were de- 
fensively shot by Honest General Pershing & 
Army. 
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Conference can accomplish something on 
the basis of what was proposed last week, 
and if it achieves only the barring of 
poison gas will be well worth its cost 
(more than $2,000,000). ' 

The Delegates had no unanimous idea 
last week how poison gas can be “barred.” 
Poisonous gases are an ordinary product 
of every nation’s chemical works, which 
are a unit in its industry, which is part 
of the Machine Age. Last week the 
Geneva Conference did not feel big enough 
to even dream of limiting or disarming 
the Machine Age, but it was 2,500 people 
big. 

Smart Mr. Gibson made “Nine Points” 
and said he might make more. Smart 
Signor Grandi made “Seven Points.” Like 
firecrackers on a Chinese New Year’s Day 
good ideas exploded every second, pro- 
ducing the effect of a vast Bedlam of Bril- 
liance among the 2,500 smart people. 
(Biggest delegation: 100 Japanese.) 

Major Trends emerging from the Con- 
ference Bedlam last week were: 

The Trend Toward an International 
Police Force supported by France and all 
her numerous Allies. 

The Trend Toward Naval Limitation 
running on down the well-worn grooves 
already made in world public opinion. 

The Trend Toward Increased Military 
Armament at least for Germany and pos- 
sibly for some other nations. 

The Trend Toward Hypocrisy which has 
wrecked every disarmament conference 
thus far and was strongly in evidence last 
week. 

Conference Doings. Handsome, spade- 
bearded Dino Grandi drew loudest cheers. 
The Crown Prince of Japan’s father-in- 
law drew loudest hisses. 

There were cheers (at last) for Russia’s 
Foreign Minister who always used to be 
hissed or ignored (Time, May 6, 1929, 
et seg.). Only Danish Foreign Minister 
Dr. Munch had the courage to drag 
Reparations into the Conference, and also 
tariffs. He flayed both as potential war 
causes. 

Dr. Eduard Benes (“Smartest Little 
Statesman in Europe’’), Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, demanded that the 
Conference go on and on and on and on 
until everyone was exhausted and worn 
down to the point of signing “The First 
Convention for Limitation and Reduction 
of Armaments”—a smart idea, going the 
Japanese one better. 

Five million American women, members 
of eleven organizations represented in 
Geneva by the National Committee on 
the Cause & Cure of War, unqualifiedly 
endorsed every one of U. S. Chief Dele- 
gate Gibson’s nine points last week and 
predicted that every one will be adopted. 
Other women backed other statesmen and 
their points. j 

One night the U. S. delegation’s office 
was entered, Delegate Gibson’s desk was 
ransacked and Senator Swanson’s locked 
briefcase was slit open, nothing taken. 
This secret the U. S. delegation kept until, 
on a subsequent night last week, the break- 
ing and entering was repeated (again no 
takings). Peace Man Gibson reported 
to the police. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“ Brains” 


How did Great Britain stand last week? 

She stood so firm that King George and 
Queen Mary could give their minds to 
suggesting the sort of gowns ladies may 
wear this year when presented to Their 
Majesties. 
@ Two and a half million British unem- 
ployed knew with particular poignancy 
last week where they stood. The spurt of 
British industry which began when the 
pound Sterling was taken off gold (Time, 
Sept. 28), has now spent itself and British 
unemployment is rising again until, last 
week, it had almost reached Britain’s all- 
time unemployment record, scored last 
September. 

Britain still stands off the gold stand- 
ard. Last week one dealer reported that 
he was buying 1,000 British goldpieces of 
£1 denomination a day, paying for them of 
course somewhat “more” in paper. Was 
this legal—this trafficking in gold pieces 
stamped with the image of the Sovereign— 
to make a “paper profit”? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 

Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, chose to 
inform the nation last week that it zs legal 
to sell gold pound pieces (called “sov- 
ereigns” and worth 20 gold shillings) for 
27 paper shillings or whatever else one 
can get for them. Instantly “London’s 
Gold Rush” began. Millions of British 
gold pieces came out of hiding and mil- 
lions of Britons began to take their “paper 
profits.” 
@ No propagandist, Mr. T. M. Ainscough, 
the Senior British Trade Commissioner in 
India, published last week his 1931 report. 
During half of that year the “Gandhi- 
Irwin Truce” was in effect, and Indian 
boycotting of British goods was undoubt- 
edly less effective than it has become since 
St. Gandhi was again jailed (Time, Jan. 
11). Dryly the Senior British Trade Com- 
missioner set down that during 1931 Brit- 
ish exports to India declined by more than 
one third. 

“The boycott movement” wrote Com- 
missioner Ainscough “was ostensibly di- 
rected against all countries but imports 
from Japan continued to arrive and were 
sold in large quantities. . . . The boycott 
movement against | British] cigarets was 
very active and extended also to drugs, 
soaps, cycles, tires, bazaar metals, hard- 
ware and certain electrical accessories.” 

@ The new panacea, the one upon which 
British Hope is pinned today, is Britain’s 
new exclusionist embargo and tariff policy 
(see Parliament’s Week) upon which she 
counts to reduce her imports. But this is 
not enough. She must increase her exports. 
How? The fundamental trouble is with 
the brains of British businessmen, as 
H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, told them 
again last week. They are too slow to 
master the U. S. methods of salesmanship. 
@ Politically the British Government was 
jumpish. The pacific Laborite Govern- 
ment in 1930 postponed for five years the 
completion of the great Singapore Naval 
Base as a “necessary economy” (TIME, 
Nov. 24, 1930). But last week, despite 
financial troubles, a new decision was 


taken to complete the base—presumably 
as a threat to make Japan behave. To this 
$45,000,000 enterprise, Australia, despite 
her equally great financial troubles, is gla 
to contribute. 

@ Snow, sleet and bitterly cold winds 
drove across most of Europe, blanketed 
much of Dear Old England in snow—¢o 
beloved by Queen Victoria. 
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Strickland Spanked 


Maltese Catholics were amazed last 
week that Baron Strickland of Sizergh 
Castle is still Premier of Malta, amazed 
and expectant that King George would 
at once remove Lord Strickland. 

Two years ago the Maltese Question 
boiled up so hot that it took in effect the 
form: Will Maltese obey the King. 
Emperor’s Premier in Malta or will they 
obey the Maltese clergy? Secession from 
the Empire was openly talked by Maltese 
zealots who talked of joining the Papal 
State. 

Last week a British Royal Commission 
headed by Lord Askwith (not Asquith) 
released in London a report which ab- 
solved the Maltese clergy, then adminis- 
tered a stinging, personal rebuke to Lord 
Strickland, whose mother was a Maltese 
and bore him in Malta. 

Firstly the Royal Commission scored 
Lord Strickland’s quarrels with the Mal- 
tese clergy as based originally on “trivial 
grounds.” Secondly the Premier was 
stated to have used his powers of office as 
“a dominating and aggressive force, with 
a manner calculated to cause irritation 
and annoyance.” Finally the Royal Com- 
mission said that Lord Strickland had com- 
mitted an act almost smacking of treason 
to the Realm. Sent by his King-Emperor 
to guide and govern an excitable Latin 
race “extremely loyal to Great Britain” 
(according to the Royal Commission) he 
instead divided the Maltese “into very em- 
bittered cliques” and deliberately aroused 
“personal animosities.” 

George V and Premier MacDonald gave 
no sign last week as to what, if anything, 
they propose to do about Lord Strickland 
and Malta which, in 1930 hecame so in- 
censed against Strickland that its Consti- 
tution was suspended and its Legislature 
dissolved by Imperial fiat. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Third Story Work 


Last week, 2,000 unemployed War 
veterans, laborers and women swarmed 
into the Government Offices and broke a 
glass-framed portrait* over the head of 
Premier Sir Richard Anderson Squires. 

A blow to the jaw silenced bleeding Sir 
Richard as he was about to address his 
assailants. He listened quietly while they 
demanded an increase in Newfoundland’s 
dole, “or we'll pick you up, Sir Richard, 
and throw you out of that third-story 
window! And we want more food for the 
needy too!” 

Completely cowed, His Majesty’s Prime 








Minister of Newfoundland telephoned to 


*“Of 
denied. 


King George” said rumors, officially 
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the Dole Bureau and other Government 
agencies aS his orders, the orders dictated 
to him by the 2,000. He granted all their 
demands. 

Drawing and munching their increased 
dole, Newfoundlanders scoffed at rumors 
of “a British man-o’-war” supposed to 
have been asked for by Sir Richard. If 
British sailors mutinied when their own 

y was cut last year (TIME, Sept. 28) 
would they fire on Newfoundland’s un- 
employed ? 

In St. Johns two days later an un- 
employed man walked up to Sir Richard 
Squires, seized the Premier’s pipe, stuck 
it in his own mouth and walked off smok- 
ing, unmolested. Pipeless Sir Richard too 
walked off unmolested (by a crowd of the 
unemployed who cheered the pipe-stealer). 


FRANCE 


Out Cabinet ! 

MM. les Députés were presented last 
week with the 1932 budget which, to the 
ingenuous eye, balanced. A little rapid 
pencil work by Deputies of the Left 
showed that it did nothing of the sort. 

“ There was an actual deficit of between 
& $160,000,000 and $280,000,000 hidden by 
« such devices as counting only nine months 
® for expenditures but twelve months for re- 
ceipts, and including Reparations pay- 
ments which Germany obviously will not 
make because of the Hoover Moratorium. 

Nevertheless the Chamber supported 
Premier Laval’s budget policy by a major- 
ity of 52. Next the Chamber, for the third 
time in 13 years, approved giving the vote 
to Frenchwomen who have never gotten it 
because of die-hard opposition from the 
greybeards of the French Senate. 

To them Premier Laval took the elec- 
toral reform bill (containing not only 
women’s suffrage but broad electoral re- 
form). In the Chamber it had passed by 
a vote of 278 too; but due to the absence 
of Left Wing Deputies, there was doubt of 
a legal quorum. Nevertheless Premier 
Laval thought the Senators might as well 
talk about the bill, offered February 19 as 
the date on which talk should begin. 

Vexed, the Senatorial greybeards, who 
wanted to vent their angry words at once, 
promptly overthrew the Laval Cabinet by 
a vote of 157 to 134. 

Since the Cabinet was overthrown in 
the Senate, President of France must ask 
a Senator to try to form the next Cabinet. 
Last week Paris guessed that President 
Doumer would ask Senator Laval to try 
to succeed himself. 


ECUADOR 
Last Gold Country 


With a graceful wave of his hand Presi- 
dent Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno last week 
bade his people celebrate Martes de 
carnes-tolendas (Mardi Gras) with fitting 
abandon. Ahead were 40 days of fasting & 
prayer, but for Fat Tuesday the Rio 
Guayas had yielded many fish to be eaten; 
there were many casks full of vino tinto 
to be drunk; on almost every corner in 
bustling Guayaquil were vendors with 
carts laden with confetti, streamers and 


chizguetes (perfume squirters).* Presi- 
dent Baquerizo Moreno had given his own 
granddaughter, Senorita Rosa Piedad 
Baquerizo, to be Queen of Carnival. Let 
the people be gay. Was not that Liberal 
leader and troublemaker, Commandante 
Ildefonso Mendoza, under arrest? Above 





International 
QUEEN’s GRANDFATHER 
His ladies got bruised. 


all, was not Ecuador the only country in 
all South America still on the gold stand- 
ard, with a free market for foreign ex- 
change? 

But Commandante Mendoza was active 
even under restraint. Out in the sun-baked 
streets his followers collected, staged an 
election, proclaimed their own “Queen of 
the People.” About her gathered a motley 
court. They proceeded toward the centre 
of the city where Queen Baquerizo, sur- 
rounded by ladies in waiting, was riding 
in state in a gaudy float. Up to the float 
they pushed crying: “Down with the 
Aristocrats! Viva Mendoza!” Ladies of 
the court were pushed into the street, 
suffering bruises. Senorita Rosa had her 
right eye blackened before the float was 
delivered to the Queen of the People. 
Through the streets the rioters surged. 
Squads of police finally restored order 
just as a bus driver, threatened by the 
mob, drove his vehicle into the river, 
thoroughly wetting the family of one 
Alfred Paget, U. S. citizen. 

President Baquerizo Moreno ground his 
teeth and issued a decree: Ecuador was 
off the gold standard. The president of 
the Banco Central immediately resigned 
in protest. 

In the mountains between Guayaquil 
and Quito, where rain had been pouriag 
for a fortnight, there were heavy land- 
slides. Telegraph lines were broken, train 
service suspended. Prices in Guayaquil 
skyrocketed. President Baquerizo More- 
no’s granddaughter applied the raw flesh 
of a Guayaquil beef to her blackened eye. 


*In Lima, Peru, Mardi Gras revellers, unable 
to afford confetti, threw maize, rice, water, flour, 
soot. 


RUSSIA 


Lincolns for Luxury 


To show Soviet Russia to luxury-loving 
Capitalist tourists traveling First Class, 
the Soviet State Travel Monopoly, Jntour- 
ist, bought last week 140 Lincoln cars, 
plus spare parts and accessories totaling 
$400,000. Ten of the 140 Lincolns are 
twelves, the rest eights, mostly seven- 
passenger touring cars and sedans. 

All the Lincolns must be delivered in 
Russia, according to the contract, by Red 
May Day, when the Soviet tourist season 
opens. The roster of the rich who went 
to Russia last year included Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, many a Junior Leaguer, many a 
Social Registrite. 





° 





Again, Slutzky 

So potent are the merest words of 
Josef Stalin that his recently published 
criticism of a magazine article by Red Pro- 
fessor A. G. Slutzky was rumored all over 
Moscow last week to have driven Pro- 
fessor Slutzky to commit suicide. 

The Associated Press promptly an- 
nounced that Professor Slutzky had not 
committed suicide. But he has _ been 
ousted from the Communist Party, has 
lost his professorship and is a social out- 
cast in Soviet Russia—despite the fact 
that Slutzky wrote an immediate, abject 
apology and complete retraction of his 
article to Stalin, the Man of Steel. 

Never at any time in the affair did 
Stalin issue an order of any kind. 


Pravda Scream 


Misleading to many is the Moscow 
Government’s “zigzag policy” which Stalin 
& Co. apply to nearly everything. Zig 
they go as far to the left as they dare; 
then zag to the right, biding their time; 
then zig again further to the left! Last 
week Moscow’s famed Pravda, often the 
mouthpiece of Josef Stalin, zigged furi- 
ously at the kulaks (rich peasants). 

Screamed Pravda: “The kulaks are still 
the chief danger threatening our Govern- 
ment’s plans?” 

Promptly all Moscow seethed over this 
CHIEF DANGER and outsiders were 
mildly amazed—for did not Josef Stalin 
demand two years ago “the liquidation of 
the kulak?” Did not rivers of blood flow? 
And was not the kulak liquidated? 

Stalin was only zigging in January 1930. 
He zagged three months later and turned 
off the blood faucets, which was not such 
Big News as turning them on. Last week 
Pravda announced that the State has ob- 
tained this year only half as much grain 
from the kulaks as the State planned to 
obtain. In Russia, where the State’s every 
plan is sacred, such “unfulfillment” is a 
scandal. 

Paramount fact: more than two thirds 
of the whole sown area of the foviet 
Union is not only not in the hands of 
kulak households, but it is not even in the 
hands of poor peasant households. This 
vast and vital two thirds now consists of : 
1) State farms or 2) collective farms 
worked co-operatively by groups of peas- 
ants under State supervision. 
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JAPAN 


Imperial Deeds 


Belligerent Tokyo had four Chinese 
cities and two diplomatic scuffles on her 
fighting list last week, not to mention 600 
rioting Japanese students, 250 of whom 
were promptly arrested in Tokyo, jailed 
and squelched when they tried to demon- 
strate for Peace. 

The Cities: 

Harbin, the so-called “Russian Capi- 
tal” of the so-called “Russian Sphere of 
Influence in North Manchuria” had been 
captured by General Jiro Tamon (TIME, 
Feb. 15) and that cocky little Japanese 
announced last week that in doing so he 
had caused 1,800 Chinese deaths. 

The 25,000 Russians (nearly all anti- 
Bolshevik) in Harbin hoped Japan would 
push farther north and pick a real quar- 
rel with Soviet Russia. Last week Harbin 
was exciting because Tokyo had heard 
from London which had it from Riga that 
in Moscow last week highest officials of 
the Communist Party stood around a table 
upon which Josef Stalin banged his fist, 
explaining his “Harbin Policy”: Peace. 
Tokyo was titillated by the possibility that 
this “inside dope” might be wrong, that 
Russia might fight. 

Mukden. As unobtrusive as a pres- 
tidigitator sneaking a rabbit into his hat 
was Japanese General Shigeru Honjo last 
week in Mukden, the capital of Manchu- 
ria. But Tokyo papers were quietly con- 
fident that “The Independent Government 
of Manchuria” would soon be proclaimed, 
thus severing 30.000.000 people who are 
99% Chinese from China. 

General Ma, the famed Chinese defen- 
der of Tsitsihar, who fled so swiftly after 
stating “I will die so long as one Chinese 
stands by my side” (Time, Nov. 30), 
placed himself under Japan’s orders last 
week. But should the new “Independent 
Government” be Republican or Imperial? 

Chances were not too bright last week 
for Mr. Henry Pu Yi, former Emperor of 
China, who aspires to be Emperor of Man- 
churia. But Tokyo conceded that this 
weak young man with extremely weak 
eyes still has a chance to be chosen as 
Japan’s Imperial Puppet. Furthermore, 
his proud Manchu mother, the daughter- 
in-law of his famed & terrible grand- 
mother, the last real Empress Dowager, 
died last week. 

To Democratic white men a Manchu- 
rian Democracy might seem best, but 
Japanese love their Emperor, prefer Im- 
perial deeds. 


Tientsin, the third largest Chinese port, 
was suddenly occupied last week (to 
Tokyo's great satisfaction) by a Japanese 
force which took away all the local Chi- 
nese soldiers’ and policemen’s arms and 
forced the Mayor of Tientsin at bayonet’s 
point to sign a paper. 

The Japanese then returned to the 
Chinese their arms, marched off with the 
paper. The paper pledged Tientsin 
Chinese to attempt no armed aggression 
against Tientsin Japanese. 

Tokyo got the point. The point was to 


terrify Tientsin. Last week Tientsin was 
the only large Chinese city so completely 
terrorized that its Chinese merchants 
bought Japanese goods in large quanti- 
ties. 

Shanghai was to Tokyo last week only 
another Tientsin, on a much grander and 





Last MAancHU EMPEROR 


The proud daughter-in-law of his terrible 
grandmother died. 


more glorious scale (see p. 21). Japan has 
many objectives, but a very big one is to 
scare the biggest Chinese city, Shanghai, 
into dropping the boycott of Japanese 
goods now general throughout China, and 
into buying Japanese goods. 

The big businessmen of Tokyo, Osaka 
and Kobe were under the strange but 
powerful impression last week that by em- 
ploying Might in its crudest form the 
Japanese Empire can sel/ to China. After 
all, what was “The Opium War?” Chinese 
say it was a successful exhibition of Might 
by the British Empire to sell British opium 
to Chinese. What Japan wants to sell is 
Japanese cotton piece goods, Manchurian 
soya beans and such. Tokyo knew last 
week that Japan produces no opium, that 
the British Empire (India) still exports 
most to opium smoking countries, that 
Chinese still smoke most. 

Diplomatic Fronts. Toward the 
League of Nations and the Great Powers 
last week, Japan’s attitude was that the 
diplomatic struggle on both fronts was one 
of Hypocrisy v. Hypocrisy. 

China was not even able to get the 
League Council to get the League Assem- 
bly to debate Japan last week. At Geneva 
all correspondents reported that Sir John 
Simon, British Foreign Secretary, wasted 
hours and hours, forcing other members 
of the Council to listen to his highly ab- 
struse arguments as to whether the Coun- 
cil could “legally” call the assembly, as 
China asked. 

Japan’s other diplomatic front: since 
the Great Powers have rejected Japan’s 
plan to neutralize the five chief Chinese 
cities and virtually divide China into 


“spheres of influence” each dominated by 
a Great Power last week Tokyo presented 
in effect an ultimatum to the World, 

Terms: The Great Powers were jp- 
formed that if they persist in their rejec- 
tion of Japan’s offer to share China then, 
this week, Japan will launch a new and 
greater offensive at Shanghai, pushing on 
into China alone if she can. 


Black Dragon 


A year ago the U. S. had four great and 
potent friends in Japan: Premier Hama- 
guchi, his successor Wakatsuki, able bow- 
&-arrow man, Foreign Minister Baron 
Shidehara, the “Roosevelt of Japan,” Fi- 
nance Minister Junnosuke Inouye. Pre- 
mier Hamaguchi was shot by a fanatic, 
died a lingering death. Premier Wakat- 
suki was driven out of office by Japanese 
militarists. Baron Shidehara dared oppose 
the invasion of Shanghai fortnight ago 
(Time, Feb. 15) and lay gravely ill at his 
home last week. And last week grey- 
templed, precise Junnosuke Inouye drove 
to a political rally in Tokyo. 

His car swung in to the curb in front 
of a schoolhouse. Out stepped Mr. Inouye. 
Out from the shadow of a doorway 
stepped a thin little fellow in a tattered 
kimono and dirty black felt hat to send— 
Blam! Blam! Blam!—three bullets into 
the left breast of Junnosuke Inouye. The 
fellow in the tattered kimono was quickly 
arrested. His name was Sei Konuma, 22, 
and he came from the country. With 
sirens screaming, police whisked Mr. Ino- 
uye to the Imperial University Hospital 
where in a few minutes he died. At the 
hospital his wife, pale and dry-eyed, said: 

“T had prepared myself to expect such 
a tragedy while my husband was in office, 
but I had hoped the danger was past.” 

Junnosuke Inouye was the ablest econo- 
mist in Japanese public life. Minister of 
Finance in 1924 and from 1929 to 1931, 
his drastic economies lifted Japan out of 
her first post-War depression and shoved 
the country back on the gold standard. 
He believed that Japan could have re- 
mained on the gold standard if the army 
and navy chiefs had accepted a drastic 
cut in their budget appropriations, and 
said so. Somebody bombed his home in 
February 1931. The Wakatsuki Cabinet 
to which he belonged was forced out of 
office eleven weeks after the invasion of 
Manchuria began. 

As every correspondent in Tokyo knows, 
the present Government of fox-bearded 
Premier (“Old Fox’) Inukai is heavily 
dependent on Japan’s various super- 
nationalistic secret societies. It did not 
take the police long to discover that Mr. 
Inouye’s pale little assassin was a member 
of a society known as the Seisanto which 
in turn is an offshoot of the formidable 
Kosuikai or Black Dragon Society, closely 
allied to the War Party of Premier Inukai. 

The day before Peace Man Inouye was 
assassinated the fact became known that 
rich Japanese in Tokyo and in Manhattan 
were betting at odds of three to two that 
the Seiyukai (War) Party of Premier Inv- 
kai would lose the election of Feb. 20 to 
the Minseito (Peace) Party of Inouye. 
Shidehara, Wakatsuki. 
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CHINA 


Shanghai, China’s Verdun 


Act 1 of the Shanghai tragedy ended 
witha quick curtain which remained down 


for four hours. 







Two men tugged the 



























“CoNQUEROR-OF-ALL-CHINA” 
Where was Yen? Where Feng? 







curtain down, negotiated with Japanese 
and Chinese officers the four-hour truce. 
Tugger Father Jacquinot is Rector of 
Shanghai’s St. Francis Xavier College, lost 
an arm at Verdun, France. Tugger Lieut.- 
Colonel Francis Hayley Bell, retired, is 
British, indomitable. 

With his daughter, Lieut.-Colonel Bell 
rushed into the smoking, crumbling ruins 
of “No Man’s Land” (the Chinese Chapei 
District) and in rushed Father Jacquinot 
with 13 nuns. Other good people offered 
their help. By heroic efforts, working 
against time (four hours) they evacuated 
scores of wounded men and women, piling 
them hastily into six motor ambulances. 

In all 2,000 Chinese men, women and 
children escaped during the four-hour 
truce from the smoking ruins of Chapei, 
where they had somehow existed through 
the 17 days since the first Japanese shells 
and bombs set all Chapei afire. 


If heroism, mercy and ingenuity guided 
the Good People, greed, extortion and 
ingenuity guided the Bad People. Thus $3 
is a huge sum, and always has been, to 
some of Chapei’s desperate poor, yet $3 
was extorted again and again by Chinese 
sampan-men to ferry a refugee across the 
6o-ft. wide Soochow Creek to doubtful 
safety. 


Punctually the curtain rang up. Japanese 
and Chinese officials charged each other 
with having violated the four-hour truce 
in various ways. As the shells began to 
scream again, as the roar of bombing 
planes played its soft prelude to the 
thunder of bombs, act II began, and the 
first actor to speak was Rear-Admiral 
Toma Uematsu, commander of the Jap- 
anese naval landing forces. 


“Never again,” said this Japanese Ad- 
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miral, “will we agree to any such truce 
proposal. Never again!” 

China’s “Verdun,” (with which Father 
Jacquinot had nothing to do), consisted 
last week of the heroic defense of the 
Woosung Forts, 16 miles from Shanghai 
proper. But there were altogether too 
many mysteries in connection with China’s 
“Verdun’”—Oriental mysteries. 

Neither the Japanese nor Chinese com- 
muniqués (statements of fact) agreed with 
each other in any particular, except that 
Japan did not actually hold possession of 
the forts. 

No less than eleven Japanese transports 
bearing 20,000 fresh Japanese troops (who 
discreetly remained out of sight) steamed 
past the Woosung Forts without so much 
as a rifle being fired at-them. Yet the 
whole world knew and Shanghai knew, 
and presumably the Chinese at Woosung 
knew what was on those ships. 

Generals at last! Correspondents 
were delighted to have some Japanese 
Generals to write about last week, having 
grown tired of writing about Japanese 
Admirals. The emotions of the New York 
Times correspondent when General Uyeda 
arrived to take over all Japanese land 
operations last week were notable. “Gen- 
eral Uyeda,” cabled the correspondent, 
“is an extremely attractive personality. He 
is of medium height, is slender, nearly 
bald and speaks no English. Under a 
straggling, iron grey mustache, he flashes 
frequent smiles, revealing teeth rimmed 
with gold.” 

Japanese officers at Shanghai, far from 
being unworried paragons of arrogance, 
had all kinds of Japanese political pos- 
sibilities to worry about (see p. 20). They 
worried not much about General Tsai 
Ting-kai, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Chinese defending forces. 

Shanghai, China’s Largest City, should 
have been defended last week by one or 
all of China’s “great generals” (great only 
in ravaging the Chinese people and waging 
civil wars to steal each other’s loot). Not 
one of these uniformed bandits could be 
found in or near Shanghai last week—not 
Feng Yu-hsiang (‘The Christian Gen- 
eral”), not Yen Hsi-shan (“The Model 
Governor”), not even Chiang Kai-shek, 
who only four years ago was “The Con- 
queror of all China” (see col. 3). 

Shanghai’s defender is the son of retired 
Chinese Admiral Tsai who was forced to 
quit New Britain, Conn. High School upon 
the complaint of the Chinese Minister in 
Washington to the Imperial Throne that 
he was “studying Latin and Greek and 
other unnecessary subjects.” Son Ting- 
kai, 16, enlisted in a Chinese army but 
was taught by his father, Admiral Tsai, 
to devote every spare moment to the Arts, 
and has done so. He has therefore had a 
completely undistinguished military career, 
had the post of Commander-in-Chief 
thrust upon him. Last week the Com- 
mander-in-Chief paid no attention to 
whether his officers or soldiers saluted him 
or not. A staff officer said of the Com- 
mander: “He believes that a nation of 
real poets could beat a nation of goose- 
steppers. That is what he believes and he 


always carries with him at least two books 
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of poetry.” 

Swinging belatedly to the Poet-Warrior’s 
aid, Conqueror-of-all-China Chiang Kai- 
shek dispatched a crack regiment called 
“Chiang’s Own” to Shanghai, these picked 
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DEFENDER OF THE Forts 
He was fool enough and poet. 
Chinese soldiers all having rifles, complete 
equipment, steel helmets and their own 
artillery unit. 








Heroic Upset 


Bitter enemies, former Premier Sun Fo 
and former President Chiang Kai-shek 
strove like two men in a swiftly turning 
whirlpool to grasp what straws of Power 
they could. 

Mr. Sun, a Cantonese, had been worsted 
last month by the intrigues of General 
Chiang (Time, Feb. 1), but “China’s Ver- 
dun” magically restored Cantonese Sun’s 
prestige and the prestige of his “Cantonese 
Government.” General Chiang, once a 
sensational leader of armies but now a 
practicer of non-resistance toward Japan, 
suddenly found himself forced to “ap- 
prove” the resistance currently being 
made. But General Chiang, while advo- 
cating resistance at Shanghai, rumored 
that he would move (flee) with what he 
called “my Government” to Peiping. Four 
years ago as Conqueror-of-all-China, he 
changed that city’s name from Peking 
(meaning “Northern Capital’) to Peiping 
(meaning ‘‘Northern Peace”). Last week 
General Chiang proposed to restore to the 
old city its historic name and rank. 

Jubilant were the foreign diplomats. 
They and their legation and embassy build- 
ings have stayed in the P-city, and there 
they will stay, not letting any Chinese 
bamboozle them into thinking that the 
“Capital of China” is at Nanking or Can- 
ton or anywhere else. For China has 
reached such a state of chaos that she has 
no capital, no government. She has only 
earth and more people on it than live 
anywhere else. 
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Eye Popper 

Linton Perry, little Negro boy who lives 
on a farm south of Macon, Ga., is not 
smart for his eleven years. Nor can he 
read or write. But he can do what no 
other person in the U. S. and only one 
other (a Cuban) in the whole world, so 
far as is known, can do. He can pop his 
right eye out of his head, and draw it back 
into its socket. If that does not startle 
the beholder, he will pop out the left 
eye, then jerk the pair alternately in and 
out, like the boy & girl of the Swiss chalet 
barometer. 

Linton Perry’s most awesome trick is to 
pop both eyes at once. Then he looks like 
a chubby lobster ready to go plop into a 
pot of boiling water. He accomplishes the 
feat by squnching up the muscles around 
his eyes. 

He learned to do this curious feat during 
a fit of blubbering about three years ago. 
As he knuckled his tearful eyes he felt 
them gliding out of their sockets. That 
scared everybody who saw him. So he 
repeated the stunt, soon learned to pop 
without aid of his fingers by skillfully 
working his eye muscles. 

Dr. James Allen Smith, young eye spe- 
cialist who recently opened offices in 
Macon, discovered Linton Perry’s binocu- 
lar ambivalence, reported him to Medicine, 
last week answered queries on the case. 
By all tests the boy can see just as well 
whether either or both eyes are in or out 
of their sockets. But when he first learned 
his performance, he saw double. 

Linton Perry knows that he is silly 
to do his trick. Dr. Smith explained to 
him that unless he ceases his monkey 
shines instanter, one of these days he will 
go blind. He will stretch his optic nerves so 
much that fibres will tear. Or he will jar 
loose the retinas in his eye balls.* 

—~ + —_ 


Anti-Tuberculosis Vaccine? 


The Duke of Westminster, stupendously 
rich English nobleman, the Aga Khan, 
very rich Mohammedan lord, and certain 
of their rich, sporting cronies have can- 
celed their mortgage on Henry Spahlinger’s 
secret vaccine against tuberculosis. A few 
people in the U. S. last week knew the 
formula for manufacturing the vaccine. 
which doctors have demanded since Henry 
Spahlinger first crossed medical tempers. 
But those in the know were reticent in 
admitting their knowledge. For detailed 
information it was better to write directly 
to Mr. Spahlinger at his Institut Bactério- 
thérapique in Geneva, Switzerland, or to 
the proud English folk who attended the 
extraordinary ceremony of revelation. 

The ceremony took place in London, 
in the Berkeley Square home of Lady Sea- 
forth, hospital benefactress. Because she 
asked them and because Mrs. Spahlinger 
was the Countess Charlotte Mary Gan- 
dolfi-Hornyold, member of an_ Italian 
ducal family which has become more Eng- 
lish than Italian, there came to Berkeley 
Square a distinguished company. It in- 
cluded the Marquess of Crewe, statesman, 


*A trick of Hindu fakirs whose eyes are 
deeply set is to fit suction cups over their eye- 
balls and from the cups suspend weights. 





diplomat, minor poet; Major-General Sir 
Frederick Barton Maurice; Dr. Sir Harry 
Edwin Bruce Bruce-Porter. To them 
Henry Spahlinger dramatically announced 
that he was about to place his formula 
at the disposal of the world, free of 
charge. 

Henry Spahlinger, 40, is a competent 
bacteriologist, a onetime student of sci- 
ence, medicine and law at the University 





International 


Dr. (Pu. D.) Henry SPAHLINGER 


A duke and a khan took a mortgage. 


of Geneva. Twenty years ago he produced 
what he believed was a vaccine against 
tuberculosis. He would not reveal how 
he prepared the vaccine, a secrecy which 
vexed other bacteriologists and made phy- 
sicians suspicious of his claims. Certain 
patients in London hospitals submitted to 
the Spahlinger treatment. A few of them 
apparently were cured. His talkative, rich 
friends bruited his “cures,” gave him un- 
professional fame. A manufacturer of 
patent medicines offered him, it was said, 
$1,000.000 for his “formula.” That 
“bribe” Henry Spahlinger disdained, spent 
his entire fortune of some $500,000 on 
perfecting his remedy. It was then that 
the Aga Khan, the Duke of Westminster 
and others placed their lien, now canceled, 
on the formula of manufacture. Henry 
Spahlinger thus had money to live on and 
to prosecute his research. 

Heart of the Spahlinger bacteriological 
technique is his theory that germs must 
be bred in cultures which duplicate to fine 
detail the living conditions they find in 
their natural hosts. Thus the tubercle 
bacillus which attacks cows needs a differ- 
ent culture environment from the tubercle 
bacillus which attacks human beings, and 
both need different cultures from the ba- 
cillus which causes diphtheria. This phi- 
losophy has been too precious for most 
bacteriologists to accept. For that reason, 
but more so for his stubborn secrecy and 
his able publicity, they have maligned 
Bacteriologist Spahlinger. He for his part 
has been micrometrically deliberate at his 
labors, and by no means frank. 
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For Type III Pneumonia: 
Dr. Oswald Theodore Avery, Manhat. 


tan researcher of the famed Rockefeller 
Institute, will get the first $1,500 John 
Phillips Memorial Prize* when the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians meets in San 
Francisco early next April. Thus he gets 
unusually prompt reward for reporting 
only last July what seems to be a specific 
remedy for the most deadly kind of lobar 
pneumonia. In lobar pneumonia one or 
more sections of a lung are infected. In 
bronchopneumonia, which is usually as- 
sociated with other diseases like influenza, 
the infection is throughout the bronchi, 


Usual cause of lobar pneumonia is q 
pneumococcus, of which there are 32 
types. Of those most studied: 

Type I causes one-third of these pneu- 
monia cases, kills 25% to 30% of its 
victims. Young persons seem especially 
susceptible to this Type I. For this there 
is already a beneficial serum. 


Type II causes one-fifth of the cases, 
also kills 30% of its victims. 

Type III, which seems to have prefer- 
ence for elderly people, occurs in 10% to 
15% of pneumonia cases. It kills 50% 
of its victims. 

Types III and IV are usually present 
in the mouths of healthy people, become 
noxious under certain conditions of dis- 
ability. For some reason doctors and 
nurses seldom contract pneumonia from 
their patients. But others may contract 
the disease in such numbers that an epi- 
demic develops. Sunlight kills all types 
of pneumococci very rapidly (within 14 
hours). In dark rooms the germs may live 
and infect for ten days. 

A characteristic of all these pneumonia 
cells is that they are gum-coated. Their 
outer casings, or capsules, contain. poly- 
saccharides. Those gum-coatings are what 
make the germs virulent, deadly. Each 
type has its own peculiar coating. Without 
their coating the pneumonia germs are 
not very dangerous. 

Dr. Avery’s triumph was to find an 
enzyme or ferment which has particular 
hunger for the coating of most deadly 
Type III. He had searched the country 
from coast to coast, had made hundreds 
of experiments. The necessary enzyme 
Dr. Avery and René Jules Dubos, Rocke- 
feller bacteriologist trained by New 
Jersey’s Microbiologist Selman Abraham 
Waksman, found in the cranberry bogs 
of New Jersey. (They found it in the 
muck of the bogs, not in the berries.) 
When the bog-bred enzyme and Type III 
pneumococci are mixed in a test tube, the 
pneumococci are skinned, like Samson lose 
their potency. The mixture Dr. Avery 
has injected into mice and rabbits, with 
no harm ensuing. An injection of the 
bog-ferment into animals apparently dying 
from Type III pneumonia cured them. 

So far as could be learned last week 
Dr. Avery has not tried the ferment on 
human beings. But he has promised: “Its 
effect in patients suffering from Type III 
pneumonia will be determined after its 
action in animals has been very fully in- 
vestigated.” 


*Dr. Phillips, a founder of Dr. George Wash- 
ington Crile’s Cleveland Ctinic, died rescuing 
victims of the Clinic’s great fire three years ago. 
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and the 


Olympic 
Games 


NY YEAR, Southern California offers you 
more summer playtime joys than half-a- 
dozen ordinary vacations. But this year, the 
Olympic Games are added! It’s the vacation 
opportunity of a lifetime: 

The cool, blue waters of the friendly Pa- 
cific... its exotic playground islands near 
the shore. The grandeur of mile-high forest- 
ed mountains and crystal lakes. The foreign 
glamour of old Spanish Missions, palms, or- 
ange groves, Old Mexico close-by. 

In the midst of this world playground cen- 
tered by big, cosmopolitan Los Angeles you'll 
find famous resorts and cities like Pasadena, 
Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, Glendale, Long 
Beach, Pomona...and gay Hollywood. Every 
kind of vacation play, with summer days 
comfortable and rainless, nights so cool you'll 
sleep under blankets. 

The finals of the Olympic Games, world’s 
greatest sport spectacle, will be held July 30 
to August 14. Come for the finals if you can, 
or come any time this summer. Southern 
California will be in holiday mood, promising 
you that real vacation you need to send you 
back fit for the months ahead. 

Let Southern California give you a vaca- 
tion you will remember all your life. Advise 





Orange groves Summer snow nearby 
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Send me booklets I have checked below: 








SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


--your greatest vacation 





All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Div. Q-2, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Beach games in front of cabanas 


anyone not to come seeking employment lest 
he be disappointed, but for the tourist the at- 
tractions are unlimited. 


Costs lower than ever 


By rail (new low summer fares) from most 
points in the country, even a two-weeks vaca- 
tion gives you at least eleven days actually 
here. Costs while here need be no more than 
those of an ordinary vacation. For in this 
year round vacationland you escape the “peak 
prices” necessary in short-season resorts. We 
prove these statements in a remarkable new 


book which the coupon below brings you free. 
FRE 

The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
including over 100 interesting gravure photo- 
graphs, map, information about routes, item- 
ized daily cost figures, etc... perhaps the most 
complete vacation book ever published. With 
it, if you wish, we will send, also free, another 
book giving Olympic Games details and sched- 
ules, with ticket application blanks. Send the 


coupon today. Start planning now! 


(If you wish another beautiful book, ‘Southern Califor- 
nia through the Camera,’’ include 10 cents in stamps.) 


NEW 64-PAGE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 
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Spanish Missions 














: OO Free new 64-page illustrated book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
s L) Free detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 

: (J “Southern California through the Camera’”’ (10 cents enclosed). 

: Also send free booklets about counties checked below: 

: [_] Los Angeles C] Orange (CD San Diego (CD San Bernardino 
s (J Los Angeles Sports () Riverside (J Santa Barbara (J Ventura 
’ 

’ Name 

. 

: Street 
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s City _ State 


(Please Print Your Name and Address) 
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Machines to Live In 


New York’s Museum of Modern Ar 
stepped a little beyond the business of 
showing pictures to people last week. It 
attacked a vital modern problem. Under 
the auspices of an imposing list of patrons, 
presented the largest and most complete 
showing of the works of modern architects 
working in what has come to be known as 
the International Style. Each of these 
men has made a contribution toward the 
serious housing problem of the U. §. 
A potent statement of the problem ap- 
peared in the February issue of Fortune, 

Prime facts to jolt the complacency of 
citizens who still believe that the Great 
American Bathroom is a national instity. 
tion: 

According to best available computa- 
tions, less than 50% of all U. S. homes 
measure up to the minimum standards of 
health and decency set by the National 
Housing Association. These standards 
include sunlight, proper ventilation, dry 
walls, garbage removal, adequate fire pro- 
tection, a water closet, running water in- 
side the house. A bathtub, central light, 
heat, and a telephone are not considered 
necessary. 

Even Academicians who grow apoplectic 
over the “gaspipe & cement block” ap- 
pearance of buildings in the International 
Style are grateful for the work its founders 
have done in low-rent housing. 

Principles. If the average citizen does 
not understand the principles of the Inter- 
national Style in architecture the fault 
is not with its innovators. France's 
Le Corbusier, most vocal of the lot, has 
expressed it in a single sentence: “The 
modern house is a machine to live in.” 

Like all good architecture, the Inter- 
national Style demands that the new ma- 
terials at the service of modern architects 
(reinforced concrete, plate glass, steel, 
etc.) shall be used honestly. Cement walls 
must look like cement walls and not be 
disguised as Gothic masonry. 

The International Style thinks of build- 
ing in terms of space enclosed as opposed 
to mass. Walls no longer support the 
house; they are curtains enclosing its 
skeleton. 

The International Style as opposed to 
“modernist” architecture eschews all deco- 
ration and ornament. ‘“Functionalism” (a 
word overworked ad nauseam) is its 
watchword. Such beauty as their buildings 
possess is dependent on fine proportion of 
individual units, clever use of color, and the 
technically perfect use of materials. 
(Cement is sometimes poured in glass- 
lined forms to give it a marble-like polish.) 
Light is its fetish. Houses look more and 
more like aquariums. The four apostles of 
the International Style are two Germans, a 
Dutchman and a French Swiss, as follows: 

Charles-Edouard Jeanneret prefers to 
be known as Le Corbusier, the name of 
his maternal grandfather. Born near 
Geneva 44 years ago, the son of a Swiss 
watchmaker, he studied engraving, 
traveled in Italy, worked in Vienna. A 
performance of Puccini’s La Bohéme sent 
him to Paris to live. In intervals between 
struggling with advanced architecture he 
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the same day u was pan 


Our club was going to meet at my house 
and I didn’t know what to do about my 
dining room walls. Then a friend told me 
about Wallhide paint. 1 arranged for 
painters to come in the next morning. 


They actually put on two coats of this 
marvelous new paint and were out of the 
house by 4:30. I hung my pictures, cur- 
tains and drapes and we had dinner in 
our dining room that same evening. 


—from a letter by a woman in Glencoe, Illinois 


“VITOLIZED OIL... 


makes it possible to paint walls one or two coats 
and hang your pictures the same day 


NY woman who has ever had 
her home torn up for the 
painters will welcome this news. 
For now, a new discovery has 
made it possible to apply the sec- 
ond coat of paint to your walls 
within four hours after the first 
coat has been put on—and your 
pictures, curtains and drapes can be 
hung four hours later. 

Think of it—let the painters 
startto work in the morning, after 
your husband leaves for work. Sur- 
prise him with clean, new painted 
walls with rooms all settled when 
he returns in the evening. 


Saves money also 
One coat of this new Wallhide 
Vitolized oil paint is all that is 
— 24 usuallyneededover 
old paint because it 


eam 


contains a new pigment known as 
“*Titanium.’’ This Titanium base 
gives Wallhide much greater hid- 
ing qualities. But even on walls 
that have never been painted, two 
coats can be applied the same day 
and still youcan hang yourcurtains 
and pictures by evening. Y ou have 
never heard of a paint like this 
before, have you ? 


Ask your painter to use Wallhide 


A paintthat brings you such conve- 
nience— such saving of trouble, 
mess and money as this new 
Vitolized oil paint—is worth insist- 
ing on—isn’t it? Ask your painter 
to use it. Mail the coupon now, 
for testing samples and colorcard, 
showing the many beautiful pastel 
shades in which you can obtain 
this new Wallhide paint. 


WALLHIDE 


THE “VITOLIZED” OIL WALL PAINT 


*VITOLIZED OIL 


— stays in the paint 


The Vitolizing process gives oil entirely different properties. 
As used in Wallhide First Coater the Vitolized oil stays in 
the paint film to keep it alive and elastic indefinitely. The 
oil is the life of the paint film. When it is absorbed out of 
the paint, the film is likely to crack, blister or peel. Below 
we see what happens when a few drops of ordinary first coat 
paint and a few drops of Wallhide First Coater are placed on 
common wrapping paper. Note how ordinary oil soaks into 
the paper —how Vitolized oil stays in Wallhide First Coater. 


ser 
Mail coupon today 


Wewill send youatube 
of Wallhide paint anda 
tube of ordinary oil wall 
paint with instructions 
for making an amazing 
testof this great discov- 
ery.Literatureandcolor 
chart will be included 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Paint and Varnish Division, 
Dept., 152 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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what could more fully describe the 


AQUITANIA 


cruise TO EGYPT Anb THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


No finer ship has ever sailed on such a 
cruise. No better value was ever offered 
in the history of travel. A Super-luxury 
voyage with price concessions which 


acknowledge in all frankness present-day 
conditions. 


Room rates, drastically reduced, are 
printed on an authentic rate sheet and 
are definitely maintained. 


And in the Aquitania, you will be 


among those travellers who appreciate 


and accept as their due the traditional | 


atmosphere and refinements of Cunard 
management and service. Delightful 
people to meet . . . congenial and inter- 
esting people to travel with. 


The Aquitania sails on March 5th to 
the most fascinating ports of Northern 
Africa and Southern Europe: Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Nice, Port Said (Egypt), Rhodes, 
Athens, Naples, Villefranche and 
Gibraltar. 


Only 30 days from New York to New 


York ...a wonderful month of warmth, 
leisure and recreation. 


FIRST CLASS TOURIST 
$540 vu $250 vu 


In co-operation with RAYMOND - WHITCOMB, INC. 


Purchase Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 
Book thra your Local Agent. No one can serve you better. 


CUNARD LINE, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CUNARD 
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became a factory manager, publisher of 
L’Esprit Nouveau, and a painter. In 1923 
he published his first book, Vers un Archi- 
tecture, which defined all his theories, has 
had an enormous influence on architects 
all over the world. 

Though he lectured at Princeton in 
1929, reporters could find no one in New 
York last week to translate J. J. P. Oud’s 
initials. Born in Holland in 1890, he be- 
came a disciple, at a distance, of Wis- 
consin’s Frank Lloyd Wright. His own 
style developed slowly. In 1928 he pub- 
lished a number of Cubist projects for 
workmen’s houses which won him an ap- 
pointment as City Architect of Rotterdam. 
He is responsible for Rotterdam’s Spangen 
and Tuschendijken municipal housing de- 
velopment and numerous private houses. 
Critics find him the most refined and 
conscientious of the workers in the Inter- 
national Style. 

Walter Gropius, 49, was born in Al- 
sace but moved to Berlin before he was 
20. He fought through the War, after- 
wards became directoz of the Grand Ducal 
Art School at Weimar that developed into 
the famed Bauhaus at Dessau. The severe 
Dessau Bauhaus with its horizontal rib- 
bons of windows has been called the cradle 
of the International Style. In Dessau, too, 
he showed what he could do in the field of 
low cost municipal housing. 

Ludwig Mies van der Rohe worked in 
the same office with Walter Gropius as a 
young man. Two years ago he followed 
Gropius as director of the Bauhaus. Un- 
like copious Gropius, who has designed 
innumerable buildings, van der Rohe has 
actually built littlkk—possibly because of 
his fondness for luxurious building ma- 
terials: interior walls of onyx, silk curtains 
75 feet long, etc. etc. 

Models and plans of all four of the 
apostles were shown at the Modern 
Museum last week and with them the 
work of several of their U. S. disciples: 
Howe & Lescaze, Richard J. Neutra, Bow- 
man Bros., and the recent convert Ray- 
mond Hood. Of particular interest were 
a Howe & Lescaze model of an ideal tene- 
ment, built on stilts to save the cost of 
cellar excavating; and Raymond Hood’s 
elaborate model of a 21-story apartment 
tower for the country, designed to occupy 
the centre of a large co-operative garden. 

An elaborately illustrated catalog of the 
exhibition, discussing the U. S. housing 
problem, the principles of the Interna- 
tional Style, has been prepared by Lewis 
Mumford, Philip Johnson and Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock Jr. 


Palace Builder 


The Architectural League opened a one 
man show of the work of that gusty crafts- 
man, Joseph Urban. It was more than a 
tribute. One dollar admission was charged 
for the benefit of the 1,700 unemployed 
draughtsmen.* 








*Dedicating their cellars, their kidneys to the 
cause, 16 archiiects went to a cocktail party at 
Mr. Urban’s studio. Each guest was expected to 
pay $2, and promise to give another cocktail 
party in Ais home or office and invite twelve pay- 
ing guests. Each of the twelve must invite eight, 
each of the eight, four—by which time 7,921 
people will have contributed $15,842 to benefit 
the 1,700 draughtsmen, drunk approximately 31,- 
684 cocktails to the benefit of 1,536 bootleggers, 
eaten approximately 180 Ibs. of caviar to the 
pov of the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
Ics. 
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Single Rooms 








and Suites 
for 
Transient or Extended 
Visits 
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A Famous Restaurant 
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CHARLES PIERRE, President 


( ~eWAY TO 


OOUTH AFRICA 


Across the Atlantic to England—on from 
Southampton in one of those great new 
Union-Castle motor liners—ultra modern 
—ultra comfortable—ultra luxurious— 
a stop at Madeira— then the thrill of 
South Africa itself—eternal contrasts— 
splendid modern cities — a healthful, 
stimulating climate unequalled any- 
where — a land of boundless 
opportunities for the man of business. 


Sailings also from London 
Information and literature from 


© 
NION-CASTLE LINE 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. or Local Steamship Agents 
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Dope on Socks 


Hello, Everybody! 


Gather ’round, men, for the in- 
side story of some socks I know. 
And the folks that make ’em, too. 
Because there’s a lot more to mak- 
ing socks than meets the eye—or 
footeither. And I’ve got an assign- 
ment from the world’s largest ho- 
sery mills to tell you about socks. 

First place, they have to wear. 
The more they wear the better you 
like’em. So that’s Rule One, Page 
One for my sock-maker friends. 

* * * 


Interesting machine in the lobby 
of the Realsilk office. Mechanical 
sock-tester. Patented and every- 
thing. Put a pair of socks over two 
rigid iron feet. Then, twice each 
second, a steel gadget, taking the 
place of the shoe, gives each sock a 
healthy rub, just where you’d rub 
itwalking. Each rub counted me- 
chanically. When I looked the count 
was in the 1,004,720’s—and the 
Realsilk sock toe was still fighting it 
back without a break in the fabric. 

* * & 


And they’ve got a squad of po- 
licemen in Indianapolis testing 
these silk socks by wearing them 
everywhere they go. The captain 
wears "em too—but he shouldn’t 
be so hard on socks as a regular 
patrolman. Of course, even though 
the funny papers say so, all these 
policemen don’t have flat feet. But 
anyway, it’s a great sock test, I’d 
say. And the coppers tell me they 
like *eém—say they stay without 
holes longer. 

* * *~ 

And brother, do you know the 
same kind of Realsilk socks you wear 
wrap up a lot of other important 
feet in this country? Can’t print 
names but—there are bank presi- 
dents and railroad presidents, gov- 
ernors and judges, screen stars and 
radio stars, authors and ambassa- 
dors, college men and capitalists. 

+ * * 


The romance of the business gets 
me. Round up the silk in Japan. 
Rush it by fast boat to Seattle and 
Vancouver. Immediately load it 
on silk trains, armed to the guards 
because their cargo is so valuable. 
Right of way over even the mail 
trains. While it’s still fresh, made 
into socks and stockings, which are 
sold by better than 12,000 men and 
women, right in your own homes— 
in America, Canada, England and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

* * *” 

Unique way of selling, isn’t it? 

ringing ’em right to you. In your 
cottage. Or mansion. Or office. Or 
hotel. Or apartment house. Sav- 
ing you steps, time, wear and tear 
and energy. 

Not only that, but the way they 
sell makes a better sock. How come? 

Because you wear a pair of Real- 
silk socks. Maybe something about 
‘em happens you don’t like. The 
Representative calls to sell you an- 
other pair. You kick. He kicks—to 
thefactory. The factory kicks—to the 
production manager. And he fixes. 


by FLOYD GIBBONS 


ADVERTISER’S NoTE—Floyd Gibbons needs no introduction to the American 
public. In this advertisement the famous war correspondent and head- 
line hunter reports his impressions from the ‘‘front line’’ of a sock and 
stocking factory, for which Realsilk reimbursed him at his usual rate. 





it’ll be when it’s dry. That takes 
knowledge. 
a 
Old Uncle Sam has put a special 
post office right in the middle of 
Realsilk Mills because they ship so 


Next time your friend calls on 
you, your objection is sustained! 
And by the time a lot of men do the 
same, those socks are reinforced, 
strengthened, protected and re- 
vamped in just about every way 


you or anybody else could possibly 
think of. 

They tell me that’s the reason 
men call ’em, “The best wearing 
socks in the world—bar none!” 

Down there at the Realsilk Mills 
is one of the most interesting fel- 
lows you ever saw. Chief dyer. And 
does he have to have an eye! His 
dad before him was an expert dyer. 
This guy can look at two pairs of 
stockings—that looked perfectly 
matched to me — and throw ’em 
out. Said they were four degrees off- 
shade. And he’s got to figure out 
while a stocking’s wet what color 


REAL 


SOLD ONLY 


many socks, stockings, shirts, pa- 
jamas and lingerie every day. Mail 
trucks back right up in the factory. 
Realsilk products sliding down long 
chutes from the packaging rooms 
are sorted and tossed into the right 
mail bag right there. And ready 
to go on their way north, east, 
south, west. 
+ * * 

Asked one of the men why Real- 
silk socks looked longer than the 
ordinary kind. Said they were 
longer. That it took more silk but 
men seemed to like the extra com- 
fort and “‘feel’’ on the leg. 


FILK 


IN OFFICE AND HOME 





Imagine four thousand people, 
working two shifts a day, just mak- 
ing socks and stockings for you and 
me to wear out. Nearly a mile of 
silk thread goes to make one sock 
—not a pair—just one. 

And what a job those poor little 
silk worms have, ’way over in 
Japan, to keep on spitting out 
enough silk to keep up with Real 
silk production. 

* * * 


Take one of the officers down 
there. There are “nuts” on every- 
thing, and this fellow certainly is 
one—a “nut” on quality. Spends 
about ten hours each working day 
and half the night thinking up 
ways to make Realsilk products 
better. He’s the guy that put six 
plies of material on a sock-toe in- 
stead of the four you get with the 
best of other socks. And two thick- 
nesses on the sole. And new kinds 
of heels. And the idea of graduat- 
ing length according to foot-size. 
And he’s still at it. Probably by 
now he’s already got some new way 
to train Realsilk socks to roll them- 
selves up and jump into your 
dresser drawer. And he’s the same 
way on women’s hosiery. 

I tell you folks, going through 
this sock-and-stocking factory is a 
real experience. Wish you could do 
it, because you’d sure think those 
things we wear on our legs a lot 
more important than perhaps you 
do now. 


THE SOCKS WITH SEVEN 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


(FOUND ONLY IN REALSILK) 
@) Six-Ply Toe — which is the best 
wearing sock toe in the world (patent 
pending). (2) Two-Ply High-Spliced 
Heel — to prevent those exasperating 
holes where the shoe rubs. (3) Two-Ply 
Double Sole —longer wear. (4) More 
Compact Weave— more actual fabric 
—more actual wear—and better looks 
for the money. () Longest Silk Leg 
Found in Any Socks — the bigger the 
foot size, the longer the leg. (6) Double- 
Thick Garter Top — non-rippable — 
comfortable. (7) Triple-Fast Hygienic 
Dyes—fast to light, 
washing and perspi- 











ration. Color cannot 
harm the feet. Real- 
silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Indianapolis, 
U.S.A. World’s larg- 
est manufacturers of 
4) silk hosiery. Branches 
in 250 Cities. 





Ce 9 ns 


If you have read this sock ad please 
know that the Realsilk Representative 
who calls at the home also brings 
a complete line of women’s fine 
hosiery and lingerie, as well as wear- 
ables for all members of the family. 
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.-- Youth’s King 
of the Mountains 
in Glacier Park! 


A vivacious place is Glacier Park — 
wild and carefree and young. Youcatch 
its zest as you swing along the sky 


line on horseback—clamber over mile- | 
up glaciers—fish in reflected mountains | 
—lazily worship the sun. Vacations here | 


are smartly different! Summer fares 
from the East are the lowest in history. 
Write Great Northern Vacations, 


Department C-2-2, St. Paul, Minnesota. | 


Waterton Lakes Park 
Glacier National Park 


to Glacier Park, the Northwest and California 
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If not the best architect in New York, 
jovial Joseph Urban is certainly the most 
spectacular. A great vat-shaped Viennese, 
60 years old, weighing 230 lb. according 
to his secretary’s latest estimate, his first 
triumphs were the Khedive’s Palace in 
Cairo; the Alexander Bridge over the 
Neva in Leningrad; the castle of Prince 
Esterhazy de Galantha in Hungary. In 
1912 he brought a corps of Austrian scene 
painters to the U. S. to design scenery for 


International 
JosepH Ursan & FRIEND 


His bridge is not forgotten. 


the Boston Opera House. Its failure 
threw him on the mercy of Florenz Zieg- 
feld. Since then he has done about one- 
third of the scenery for the Metropolitan 
Opera, all scenery for Ziegfeld. 

He gradually crept back into architec- 
ture. In recent years he has designed the 
Ziegfeld Theatre, Palm Beach palazzi for 
Edward Hyatt Hutton, Anthony Joseph 
Drexel Biddle Jr., a Gingerbread Castle 
for Wheatsworth Cracker Co. and the 
New York School for Social Research, his 
most successful building to date. Between 
times he keeps up with his stage work, 
designs furniture, lace curtains, trunks for 
Hartman, an automobile for the New Era 
Motors, and dress fabrics. 

A convivial soul, he can work 16 hours 
a day and still find time for champagne 
suppers, Viennese songs, beautiful women. 
His wife is a New York Beegle. He keeps 
eight shepherd dogs in the country, and 
gives two Christmas parties a year com- 
plete with tinseled trees, lebkuchen and 
champagne, one for his architects’ office, 
one for his scenic studio. 

Soviet fathers have not forgotten his 
design for the Neva bridge, and Joseph 
Urban was one of the eight foreign archi- 
tects invited to submit designs for the 
great Palace of the Soviets in Moscow. 
The red plaster model of his project was 
the focal point of last week’s exhibition. 
It embraced a huge segment-shaped audi- 
torium to seat 25,000 people and allow 
whole regiments to march across its stage, 
offices, libraries, and a combined audito- 
rium and theatre to serve the All Union 
Congress. 
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Does the caffein in coffee keep you 
awake? Must you forego coffee’s steam- 
ing fragrance if you would enjoy sound 
sleep? Then rejoice! Yes, rejoice and 
drink Sanka Coffee. For it is a blend of 
the choicest Central and South Ameri- 
can coffees — from which 97% of the 
caffein has been removed. You can 
drink Sanka Coffee —at any hour— 
without losing a wink of sleep! For 
proof— make the night-test. Drink your 
first cup of Sanka Coffee at night. Next 
morning you'll know that here, at last, 
is a grand blend of coffee you can enjoy 
—without regret! Sanka Coffee comes 
vacuum-sealed—ground or in the bean. 
Satisfaction—or your money back. Get 
a pound of Sanka Coffee to-day—and 


sleep to-night! © 1932. 8. c. corp. 


SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE - 97% CAFFEIN-FREE 


(aes Accepted by the Commit- 


tee on Foods of the Amer- 


ican Medical Association. 
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NE morning, a hundred 


ey 
‘O and thirty-two years ago, 
( 2 George Washington re- 

turned to his home after 
a five-hour ride in a blinding snow- 
storm. The next day he had a bad 
cold. 

Making light of it, he said, “Let 
it go as it came,” and rode out again 
into the stormy weather. That night 
Washington “appeared in perfect 
health,” his friend and secretary 
records, “excepting for the cold, and 
had been remarkably cheerful all 
evening.” But fatal complications 
set in, and on the third day, Decem- 
ber 14, the Father of his Country 
passed away. ‘ 

Today, as in Washington’s time, 
the common cold is no respecter of 
persons. Colds are so universal that 
physicians and other health author- 
ities agree that, from an economic 
standpoint, the common cold is the 


1 a 
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commonest ENEMY 


* 


most destructive of all human ills. 
It is responsible for a greater loss of 
time and wages than any other 
single cause. It is truly our “com- 
mon enemy.” 

In fact, colds are such an old story 
that you may have come to regard 
them all too lightly. Recognizing the 
familiar symptoms—a running nose, 
sneezing, a stopped-up head—you 
may be tempted to get along as best 
you can without consulting a phy- 
sician. Few of us realize that what 
seems only a simple cold may actu- 
ally be the beginning of something 
much more serious. “Just a cold” 
may lead to pneumonia or some 
other deep-seated illness. 


A good rule to follow 


If you happen to belong to that 
great army of people who have 
“one cold after another” during the 










winter season, you have all the more 
reason to seek the competent aid 
which your physician stands ready 
to give you. 

If you are a sufferer from repeated 
colds you may have a chronic infec- 
tion in your nose or throat. Or per- 
haps there is some structural defect 
which can be corrected. Or it may be 
a matter of low resistance to the 
germs which cause colds. Your phy- 
sician is the only one who can get to 
the bottom of the trouble and he 
knows just what can be done to 
correct it. 

Especially at this time of the year, 
when resistance is at a low ebb, it is 
well to remember that “See your 
doctor’ is a sensible rule to follow. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The world’s largest makers of Pharmaceutical 
and Biological Products 
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$25,000 In prizes: 


and may the best'Blurbs’win 


464 cash prizes each month 
2 FIRST PRIZES OF $500 EACH.. JUST WRITE A BLURB’ 





























DON'T BE SO COCK- 
SuRE! my BEARD’ 
AS TOUGH AS YouRS 
AND | NEVER KNEW 
WHAT A CLOSE SHAVE 
WAS “TILL 1! USED 
COLGATE'S 











YOU'RE WRONG AGAIN 
WALT=COLGATE'S FOR 
ME FIRST—LAST— AND 
ALWAYS. You CAN HAVE 
ALL THE REST. 


{TELL YOU I'VE TRIED 'EM 
ALL AND FOR QUICK, LASTING 
LATHER IN ANY KIND OF 
WATER —HOT OR COLD— 
HARD OR SOFT—NOTHING 

—-ABSOLUTELY NOTHING 

COMPARES WITH PALMOLIVE 


PARDON ME FOR 
BRAGGING, BILL, BUT 
PALMOLIVE'S THE 
FINEST SHAVING CREAM 
A MAN EVER USED 




































WHAT DO'VE MEAN,REAL 
SHAVE? I CLAIM IT TAKES 
A REAL SHAVING CREAM 
TO GET THESE BRISTLES 
OF MINE OFF CLOSE TO 
THE SKIN. I'LL STICK TO 
MY COLGATE'S 


Come on you shavers— Get in on this 
$25,000 argument 
Walt wants you Palmolive users to say your say. Bill says “Stick 
with me, you Colgate users.” If you don’t use either, start now 
and take a shot at this real money. 


YEAH ? WELL, YOU'LL 
NEVER KNOW WHAT 
A REAL SHAVE [IS 
‘TILL YOU USE AN 
OLIVE OIL SHAVING 
CREAM 


























Palmolive Users 
















Colgate Users 
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ET into this shaving cream “blurb” Colgate’s? Tell 
contest, men! Who are you for— us! In your own 
Walt or Bill? Palmolive or Colgate’s? words. 

We've discovered that men are rabid Hence this 
on the subject of shaving creams. Just little contest. 
try to tell a Colgate user there’s anything There’s money | : 
better! Or try toconverta Palmolive user in it—lots of Foes eecensenesesesenaSasaee 
to anything else. You'll soon find out! money. Get some of it! Help Walt ou. ; FREE SAMPLES 

These are the two leading sellers Or help Bill out. Notice the two empty 
among all shaving creams. Think of that “blurb” spaces in the last picture above. 
—in a field of 176 competing brands! In ONE of these spaces write what you'd 

What we want to know is—why do you _ say in favor of Palmolive—or what you'd 







| 

{ 

i 

! Incase you’re one of the few who do not use either 
- Colgate’s or Palmolive, they're for sale everywhere. 
} Or-send coupon for generous free samples of both. 
1 Mail coupon to Dept. 31, P. O. Box 11335,Chicago. 
1 

1 

1 

i 

{ 

{ 

{ 

‘ 










like Palmolive? Or why do you swear by say in favor of Colgate’s. Write it now! | N@" 
Address. 
SEE OPPOSITE PAGE — for contest rules and hints to help you win! ci) sta: 
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read all about 
it here 





CONTEST RULES 


Here are the prizes for each 
month— 464 in all! 


For best Colgate For best Palmolive 
“blurbs’’ “blurbs” 

ist. . . - - $500 ist. . .. - $500 
a «6 «oc Ge | a oo ow et 
Sw wc SO i Br@ .« « « 50 
ns «© © « Se } @eewt.. « 2s 
2Omext. .. 10 2Omext. .. 10 
200 mext . . 5 200 mext .. 5 


_— your “blurb” in one of the empty 


spaces on the opposite page, or on a sep- 
arate sheet of paper. Mail with nameandaddress 
to Contest Editors, Dept. F-2, P. O. Box 
1133, Chicago, Illinois. 

There will be six contests in all—one each 
month. Six sets of prizes, each set totaling 
$4200, will be awarded. Prize winners for Con- 
test No. 1 (this contest) will be decided Feb. 29, 
1932. Prize winners for succeeding contests will 
be decided at the end of each month. Sixth 
and final contest closes July 31, 1932. 

Contest is open to everybody except em- 
ployes of the manufacturers and their families. 
You may enter as many “blurbs” as you wish. 

In event of a tie, each tying contestant will 
be awarded full amount of the prize tied for. 
Decision of the judges shall be Finad, 


Some hints to help you win 


Here are some facts about the world’s two 
largest selling shaving creams — Colgate’s 
Rapid Shave Cream and Palmolive Shave 
Cream. Here are some of the reasons why 
men prefer these famous shaving creams. 


PALMOLIVE 


1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2. Softens the beard in one minute. 

3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes. 
4. Fine after-effects due to olive oil content. 


COLGATE’S 


1. Breaks up oil film that covers each hair. 

2. Small bubbles get down to the base of the beard, 
hold water against each hair at skin-line and soak 
it soft where the razor works. 

3. Gives a close,skin-line shave due to small 
bubble action. 

4. Gives a lasting, 24-hour shave . 
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Remarkable Markable 


With 2,350 entrants, the annual dog 
show of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
held last week in Manhattan, was slightly 
smaller than usual. Notable for his ab- 
sence was Pendley Calling of Blarney, 
twice judged best dog in the show, whose 
owner, John G. Bates, chairman of the 
Bench Committee, kept her retired to give 
other terrier fanciers a chance. 

There were 23 piggish pugs but no 
bloodhounds. Partly because so many 
bloodhounds have recently been poisoned, 
singly or in whole packs, breeders are 
afraid to show their dogs. 

There is always at least one moment of 
ridiculous melodrama in the Show. This 


came last week when the Countess Ida 








International 
NANCOLLETH MARKABLE & HANDLER 


They shared a double bed. 


Marie von Claussen, who once challenged 
President Roosevelt to a duel, hurled a 
red ribbon at Judge Walter J. Graham. 
She considered that her toy poodle, Cap- 
rice, had been insulted by not getting the 
blue. 

On the third day, judging by classes, 
breeds and groups had narrowed the Show 
down to six contestants for the final and 
supreme reward of Best in Show. They 
were: ; 

Heather Reveller of Sporran, a Scotch 
terrier built like a midget plough horse, 
whose owner, Author Willard Huntington 
Wright (“S. S. Van Dine”), has kennels 
at Haworth, N. J. 

A shambling English sheep dog named 
Snowman, his sad eyes and wide shoulders 
muffled in a cloud of smoky coat, who had 
been brought from Toronto by F. T. 
James. 

Mrs. Jesse Thornton’s champion Mil- 
lion Dollar Kid Boots, a trim, beady-eyed 
Boston terrier, best of the non-sporting 
group. 

The Keuwanna Kennels’ Keuwanna 
Titi, a Japanese spaniel with feathery fur 
and tiny birdlike feet. 

George West’s brindle and white grey- 
hound, Gamecock Duke of Wales, who 
beat a beagle, a Russian wolfhound and 
a whippet in the final judging of his group. 

Mrs. Geraldine Rockefeller Dodge's 
Nancolleth Markable, a_ British-bred 
pointer with light orange markings, a 
blaze on his head, a strong back, a deep 
brisket, and what his admirers consider 


the finest legs and feet ever seen on a 
sporting dog. 

Justice Townsend Scudder, judging the 
six, singled out the pointer, the Scotch 
terrier and the greyhound. Nancolleth 
Markable scrutinized his handler, then his 
owner, then the judge. At a wave of 
applause in the last minutes of the judg- 
ing, he faced around to give the crowd a 
solemn look. When Judge Scudder handed 
his handler the rosette for first prize, he 
gave a jump and sniffed. To Gamecock 
Duke of Wales went the trophy for the 
best American-bred dog in the Show. 

Biggest dog show in the world (6,000 
dogs) is Crufts, in London. Here, last 
year, Nancolleth Markable, bred by Mrs. 
Aimée Rowe, wife of a Cornwall farmer, 
was barely beaten for best in the show. 
Two weeks later, at Manchester, he beat 
the cocker spaniel who had nosed him out 
in London and has not been defeated 
since. In the last two years he has won 
300 ribbons. As brilliant in action as he 
is in the ring, Nancolleth Markable last 
October won the South of England field 
trials. A month later, with his sister, 
Nancolleth Beryl, he was bought by Mrs 
Dodge. 

Most show dogs, as everyone knows, 
are bored by their existence. Not so Nan- 
colleth Markable. He came to the.U. S. 
on the S. S. Bremen, sharing a stateroom 
with his trainer. In Manhattan, where a 
portrait of his great, great, Grandsire Flax 
was being exhibited by the Carlton Gal- 
leries, he lived, not in the odorous base- 
ment of Madison Square Garden with his 
confreres, but at the Lincoln Hotel, where 
he slept in a double bed with his head on 
his manager’s shoulder. On land, he 
travels in trains or by airplane. He eats 
three ounces of cream for breakfast, three 
pounds of raw chopped beef at 10 p. m. 
If his weight—6o lb.—or his spirits de- 
cline, he gets the whites of six raw eggs 
For exercise, when showing, he takes two 
walks a day. While resting at the Dodge 
Giralda Farms, he will have 6,000 acres 
over which to roam, accompanied, for ten 
mile jaunts, by a lead boy or a jogging 
pony. Vain, assured and startlingly well- 
mannered, Markable is less perturbed than 
bored by being prodded in the show ring. 
Photographers cause him to sleep. From 
now till late spring he will be busy winning 
shows. In September and October he will 
have a circuit of county fairs, then a rest 
before the showing season starts again. 








At Lake Placid 


Score* Score* 
U. S. 103 Hungary 7 
Norway 77 Rumania 4 
Canada . 49 Italy . 3 
Sweden 26 Poland 3 
Finland 25 Belgium I 
Austria 15 Czechoslovakia I 
Germany 12 Great Britain ° 
France . 1o Japan © 
Switzerland 9 


*Points in the Olympic games are unofficially 
computed by awarding 10 for first place, 5 for 
second, 4 for third, 3 for fourth, 2 for fifth, 1 
for sixth. Officially, there is a winner in each 
event, no winners of the Olympic Games as a 
whole. 











Relieve your cold — use Vapex before you go out 


REASONS FOR 
VAPEX 


It’s called “the common cold” just 
because it is so common. Nearly 
everybody catches one some time 
during the cold season. And every 
cold is just another reason for using 
Vapex—the delightful inhalant. 

Discovered in 1915 during a war- 
time epidemic of influenza in Eng- 
land, Vapex is now an accepted way 
of relieving colds. 

Just a few drops on your handker- 
chief or pillow—breathe the vapor 
—and your distress is relieved. It’s 
inexpensive too. A $1 bottle con- 
tains 100 applications. Sold at all 
druggists. 

E. Foucera & Co., Inc., New York. Dis- 
tributors of Medicinal Products Since 1849. 


A few drops on your handkerchief 


VAPE X 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Breathe your cold away 
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Last week’s Winter Olympic Games 


| at Lake Placid were handicapped by the 


fact that wiriter sports are more fun to 


| practice than to watch, by intermittent 


snow, rain, thaw. Main competitive fea- 
tures of the games were: 1) the surprising 
defeat of the Norwegians, who won most 
points in 1924 and 1928, in the skating 
races and the 18-kilometre lang lauf (ski 
race); 2) the amazing incompetence of 
the Japanese, who had come to the Olym- 
pics at their own expense to become bet- 
ter acquainted with winter sports. The 
Japanese fancy skaters, who had studied 
this sport in books, found it hard to keep 
footing. Japanese speed skaters 


| were outdistanced; two Japanese skiers 





were injured by turning somersaults off 
the ski-jump and another, who fell down 
in front of the schoolhouse, amused Lake 
Placid children by his inability to get up. 

Bobbing. Most elaborate addition to 
the Lake Placid plant was the $250,000, 
mile-and-a-half bob-sled run down the side 
of Mt. Van Hoevenberg. In the two man 
bob-sled (boblet) races, the best Euro- 
peans were a 20-year-old Swiss sophomore 
at Zurich University, Reto Capadrutt, who 
steered with ropes instead of a wheel, 
and his elderly brakeman, Oscar Geier. 
Best U. S. bobbers were J. Hubert and 
Curtis Stevens, of Lake Placid who, ap- 
parently beaten by a slow first run, heated 
their runners with an acetylene torch to 
make them go faster. Steersman J. Hubert 
Stevens set a mew _ course record 
1:57.68), beat the Capadrutt boblet by 


| 1.54 sec. for four runs. 


Peering into the long white trench of 
the Mt. Van Hoevenberg run, steep and 


| tortuous as a market graph, 20,000 spec- 


tators at the more perilous races for four 


|} man teams were hopefully horrified by 


anticipating casualties like those in the 
pre-Olympic trials. The races, repeatedly 
postponed by bad weather, were finally 
run without mishap on a slow track. A 


U. S. sled steered by William Fiske, U. S.- 


| born Londoner who won the Olympic 


championship in 1928, won with 7:53.68 
for four runs, with another U. S. team 
second. 

Ski-running. Olympic ski-runners usu- 
ally carry, in unlabeled tubes which they 
distinguish by smell, 50 kinds of ski-wax. 
The problem in a race is to use the right 
kind. Johan Grottumsbraaten, of Norway, 
champion in 1924, lost the lang lauf. Two 
Swedes—Sven Utterstrom, heretofore a 
long distance champion, and his team- 
mate, Axel Vikstrom—came in first, with 
two Finns behind them. Arne Rustadstuen 
and Grottumsbraaten were fifth & sixth. 
Next day, Grottumsbraaten’s two jumps 
of 161 & 163 ft. were in good enough form 
to give him the combined (ski-running, 
ski-jumping) championship. 

Ski-jumping. The length of a jump on 
skis depends largely on the topography of 


| the hill. Ski-jumpers, who use especially 








wide skis with three grooves instead of 


' one, to make them go straight, axe judged 


on form. Ski-jump judges first pitked 19- 
year-old Hans Beck of Kongsberg. Nor- 
way for two jumps of 232 and 208 feet. 
Then they changed their decision, ranked 
him second to another 19-year-old Kongs- 
bergian, Birger Ruud. Red-cheeked Ruud, 
who works in a gun factory, and whose 
older brother, Sigmund, finished seventh 
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in the same event went 218 ft. on his first 
jump, 226 on his second, got 228.1 points 
to Beck’s 227. 

Figure Skating. Two eleven-year-olj 
British girls, Megan Taylor and Magdalen 
Colledge, amused the crowd. The U, § 
champion, Maribel Vinson, and Belgian 
Mme Yvonne de Ligne, did well. But the 
best girl figure skater in the world was stilj 
19-year-old Sonja Henje of Oslo, Norway. 
Behind her, on the stand, sat her immense 
red-faced father, Wilhelm Henje. He said 
nothing. Mrs. Henje, however, told their 
daughter what part of the ice to use, jp. 
structed her to keep her beady toque 
straight on her head. Attached to her 
dress, Sonja Henje had a rabbit’s foot 
which she did not need. Her performance 
—a Paulsen, a spreadeagle, a Lutz jump, 
a Jackson Haynes spin, a backward sweep 
to the finish—was less original than pol- 
ished and assured, but it caused 8.000 
spectators (one of whom paid a speculator 
$60 for two tickets) to agree with the 
judges when she won the championship. 

Karl Schafer of Austria had more diff- 
culty than he expected in beating his arch 
rival, Gillis Grafstr6m of Sweden. Graf- 
strom, a week before the men’s figure 
skating championship, had hurt his leg 
but was sufficiently recovered to take 
1,496 points for his school figures and 
barely lose by 2,602 to 2,514.5. A debon- 
naire French couple, M et Mme Pierre 
Brunet, won the championship for pairs. 

Hockey. The score, after each of the 
four teams had played the others twice: 
Canada 11, U. S. 9, Germany 4, Poland o 

Spectators. Admiral Byrd said he was 
looking for Norwegian ski-runners for his 
next polar expedition. Mayor James John 
Walker of New York said he was “re- 
cuperating.” Mrs. Alfred Smith congratu- 
lated Mrs. Shea, wife of the town butcher 
whose son won the 500 & 1,500-meter 
skating championships. 


° 








Long Story 


A month ago, bookmakers were em- 
barrassed when a horse named Linden 
Tree won a race at Agua Caliente at the 
surprisingly long odds of 9 to 1. They 
suspected that someone had “tampered” 
with the parimutuel betting machines— 
i. e., bet a large amount on other horses 
in the race at the last minute, to make 
the odds on Linden Tree go up. Three 
days later, Baron Long, hotel-man and 
part-owner of the Agua Caliente track, ad- 
mitted he had done the tampering. He said 
he had done it for a joke, to revenge him- 
self on bookmakers who had played the 
same joke on him (TIME, Jan. 18). 

Although the amount of money which 
he won ($6,200) was small enough to 
make the Long story credible, Agua 
Caliente stewards did not take the matter 
lightly. They suspended Baron Long, 
banned his horses at Agua Caliente. Last 
week, disgusted, he said he would quit rac- 
ing “forever.” Up for sale were the Long 
racehorses, his Rancho Valle de las Viejas, 
most pretentious stud farm on the Pacific 
Coast, valued at $500,000. 


Who Won 

@ George Spitz, 20-year-old sophomore 
at New York University; a world’s record 
—6 ft. 84 in—for high-jumping; at the 
Boston Athletic Association trackmeet. 
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India 


The Packard Standard Eight and the Packard 


Eight DeLuxe have long dominated the fine 





car market. Now, with the addition of the 
new Packard Light Eight and the luxurious new Twin Six 
to the distinguished Packard line, Packard not only broadens 
but covers completely the quality motor car field in which 
it has held unquestioned leadership for more than a 
generation. § The new Light Eight, Packard in design, 
Packard in quality and therefore Packard in name, brings 
the luxury and distinction of Packard transportation to new 


thousands. The five-passenger Sedan is factory priced at 


$1750. § The new Standard Eight and Eight DeLuxe con- 
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In the British provinces and native states of India, 
where magnificent pomp and splendor mark all ceremonious occasions, 
the luxury and distinction of Packard transportation are widely appre- 
ciated. The list of native Princes, Maharajas and Nawabs who own 
one or more Packard cars, reads like a roster of East Indian nobility 


tinue what have been the most popular and widely ac- 
claimed series of Packard cars in history. They have now 
been made available with Silent Synchro-mesh Transmis- 
sion, quiet in all three speeds, and the new Finger Control 
Free-Wheeling as optional equipment. The five-passenger 
Sedan factory prices are $2250 and $3245, respec- 
tively. § The new Twin Six, embodying sixteen years of 
continuous experience with twelve-cylinder designs, 
now offers the supreme performance-luxury of 150 horse- 
power—economically developed. The five-passenger 
Sedan is but $3745 at the factory. § Before you buy 


any car this spring be sure to see and drive a Packard. 
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Extra Values Count 


1931 was a difficult year. But 
for Firestone it was a year of great 
accomplishments—a year of unprece- 
dented advancement in Tire Construc- 
tion and Tire Service. 

Since car owners bought fewer 
tires as a whole in 1931 than in 1930, 
it is significant that they bought more 
Firestone Tires last year than the 
year before—Extra Values Count! 


Gum-Dipping, the Firestone pat- 
ented process, transforms the cotton 
cords into a strong, tough, sinewy 
unit—adds 58% longer flexing life to 
every cord, giving 25 to 40% longer 
tire life. 


Two Extra Cord Plies Under the 
Tread, the patented Firestone con- 
struction that gives 26% greater protec- 
tion against punctures and blowouts, 
and 56% stronger bond between tread 
and cord body. 


Firestone scientifically designed 
tread is quiet, gives more comfort— 


more non-skid protection and longer 
non-skid wear. 


Take advantage of the added econ- 
omy and satisfaction that Firestone 
Tires will give you— replace your 
worn tires with new Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Balloons—the Safest Tires in 
the World. 


of Firestone Products—Tires 
— Tubes—Batteries— Brake 
Lining—Spark Plugs—Rims 


and Accessories. 


Call today on the Fire- 
stone Service Store or Service 
Dealer near you, they sell 
and service the complete line 


< 


4 Listen to the **Voiece of Firestone®? Ever, 
Monday Night Over CN. B. C. Nationwide CNetwork 


. t 


Firestone 


mw .t- MILES 


Copyright, 1932, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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BC arbon. 


ungu . 
A PARASITE THAT LIVES 
ON UNCLEAN OIL 


Carbon-forming compounds in un- 
clean motor oil are foods that carbon- 
fungus feeds on. 


They grow thick crusts of carbon on 
piston heads, upsetting compression 
... black coatings of carbon on plugs, 
holding back the spark... rocky 
growths of carbon on valves, spoiling 
intake and exhaust... No wonder 
many a one-year car puffs and chokes 
like a 10-year-old trade-in! 


A single carbon-removing job may 
cost more than a year’s supply of the 
New Anti-carbon Verpot Motor Oil. 


Change today and keep aclean motor, 
because VeEpo1 is 99.1% carbon-free. 


A safe motor—because VeEDOL lu- 
bricates at 20° below zero and at fiery 
heats far above the boiling point. 


An economical motor — because you 
pay no premium for Verpou’s extra 
protection and carbon-free purity. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 


100% ANTI* CARBON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


——% EDOL 


MOTOR OIL 


9 | % CARBON: FREE 
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Catholic Action 

The eleventh Pius became, last week, 
ten years a Pope. : 

1922. In the Sistine Chapel, in secret, 
solemn conclave, meets the College of 
Cardinals. An ugly black stove stands in 
one corner. Into this go used ballots, and, 
until a Pope is chosen, handfuls of straw. 
Outside, in the Piazza of St. Peter, is the 
mob, its eyes on a chimney. Smudgy black 
smoke indicates burning straw. Days pass. 
After 14 ballots the mob sees that the 
smoke is thin, white. “Habemus Pontifi- 
cem!” We have a Pope! Cries the mob: 
“Un Papa! Viva il Papa!” 

To the uttermost parts of the world 
goes news of the election of Achille Cardi- 
nal Ratti, Archbishop of Milan, to be 
Rome’s 261st Pope. Facts: he is 64, 
stocky, a onetime mountain-climber; 
famed as Papal Nuncio to seething Po- 
land; a sober, scholarly cleric; a politi- 
cally-minded, potent man of action. 

1932. Despite a busy life, the Holy 
Father is fitter at 74 than many a less ac- 
tive man. But his weight has dropped 
from 189 to 176 lb. He used to smoke 
strong Italian stogies, does so no more. 
He has given up drinking wines (Bordeaux 
was his favorite), drinks boiled water, a 
custom he adopted in Poland. Slightly 
diabetic, he eats sparingly but still likes 
Milanese cuisine, risottos, cutlets. He has 
a valet named Malvestiti.* The Holy Fa- 
ther shaves himself, with a safety razor. 
Once a fortnight Simoncelli, the Papal 
barber, cuts his hair which is still dark. 
Simoncelli must be silent, for the, Pope 
snoozes. For nasty weather, Pius XI has a 
pure. white raincoat, with galoshes to 
match. If he wishes he may go motoring, 
for he has many automobiles. He has also 
famed radio Station HVJ, a telephoto serv- 
ice, a new elevator to replace the Vatican’s 
old hydraulic lift. Cows used to browse 
in the Vatican gardens, but these along 
with the Vatican horses are to be sent out 
to Castel Gandolfo in the Alban hills. 
Cosy, chummy modernity is the note; but 
the Swiss Guards still parade in the out- 
fits Michelangelo designed for them. 

Whether or not Pius XI lives another 
decade is probably a matter of little worry 
to him. He works hard, is much in world 
headlines if not in the world itself. As wit- 
ness his activities last week: 


Temporal Sovereign. Three years ago 
the Lateran Treaties officially put an end 
to strife between Vatican and Quirinal. 
Soon King Vittorio Emanuele and Queen 
Elena visited the Pope. But there were 
points of difference. Not until Italy’s 
Duce visited the Vatican, last week, were 
they regarded as settled. 

Benito Mussolini put on his gold em- 
broidered frock coat, sword, trousers with 
gold stripes, decorations, hat like an ad- 
miral’s only much gayer. It was an Italian 
holiday, newly named Lateran Treaty Day. 
Crowds thronged the Tiber’s banks. Hon- 
ored guests at the Vatican included 
Camilla Ratti, sister and nearest relative 
to the Pope, and Marchesa Maria Luisa 
Persichetti-Ugolini, the Pope’s favorite 
niece, who named her daughter Maria Rio 


*Meaning: Badly dressed. 
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Pia in her uncle’s honor. Bustling about 
was Monsignor Camillo Caccia-Dominioni, 
Master of the Papal Household, favorite 
secretary of Pius XI. Plump, jolly, much- 
loved for his virtues, Master Caccia- 
Dominioni arranges papal audiences, is 
present at all functions. Proudly he es- 
corted Mussolini upstairs, to the Pope’s 
private library. There Ji Duce knelt 





Underwood & Underwood 
Jotty Monsicnor CacctA-DoMINIONI 
He bustled. 


solemnly, kissed not the toe but the Ring 
of the Fisherman. They chatted 55 min- 
utes, which was considered something of 
a record. 

“Ah, a magnificent audience! A beauti- 
ful audience!” cried Mussolini as he left. 

“Tt was a very long audience,’ mur- 
mured Monsignor Cremonesi, Private Al- 
moner to His Holiness. 

“Yes, a long and beautiful audience!” | 

When he arrived at St. Peter’s he spoke 
brave Latin. “Omne trinum est perfec- 
tum!” Il Duce, meaning .“Every combina- 
tion of three is perfect.” It was his third 
visit to St. Peter’s.* First was directly 
after the wedding of Daughter Edda. 
Second was for the wedding of Edda’s 
sister-in-law, daughter of Count Costanzo 
Ciano. 

Roman Nobles. Venerable and hon- 
orable is the association of the Papacy 
with Italian nobility. From five of Rome’s 
greatest families—Borghese, Orsini, Odes- 
calchi, Colonna, Rospigliosi—have come 
Popes. A prime social distinction in Rome 
during the late difficulties was between 
Blacks (papal supporters) and Whites 
(Quirinal adherents). Last week’s visit 
definitely ended this. Nevertheless, it is 
considered likely that the Pope’s first 
visit in Rome will be with some such per- 
son as Prince Marco Antonio Colonna, 
whose family, as result of an ancient 
squabble, still takes turns with the Orsini 


*First public visit to Vatican City was after 
the Lateran Treaties, to hand over a voucher 
worth $92,000,000 for loss of property and in- 
come during papal confinement. 
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at supplying a Prince Assistant to the 
Pontifical Throne, an honorary post which 
permits wearing fancy uniforms. 

Last week the Borghese family, as many 
another noble house has done, gave to the 
Vatican Library its archives, comprising 
some 100,000 books and documents. 

Spiritual Rule. On Lincoln’s Birthday, 
first Friday in Lent, U. S. Catholics fasted 
not, abstained not, but ate what they 
wished. They may also eat well on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, for U. S. Ordinaries 
took advantage of papal permission, good 
for five years, to dispense U. S. flocks 
from fast or abstinence on civic holidays. 

Pius XI learned with satisfaction last 
week that the 1932 Catholic Press Direc- 
tory lists 21,887,606 U. S. Catholics, an in- 
crease of 2,562,397 since 1922. There are 
310 U. S. Catholic periodicals with a com- 


. bined circulation of 7,308,456. 


On the anniversary of his coronation last 
week the Holy Father, wearing his triple 
crown, was borne into St. Peter’s on his 
sedia gestatoria. Surrounded by Swiss 
Guards, Noble Guards, Palatine Guards, 
flabelli bearers (with ostrich fans), he 
begged all the world to pray God for 
peace. Among his 35,000 listeners in St. 
Peter’s were Signora Rachele Mussolini, 
and a man who ran up to the sedia gesta- 
toria, threw a paper in the Pope’s lap, cry- 
ing “I want grace! I want grace!” Later 
Pius XI inquired about the poor fellow, 
learned he was unemployed, ordered that 
everything possible be done for him. 

The Pope received a delegation of 
1,500, representing more than 5,000 work- 
men employed by Vatican City, whose 
own population is 639. Pius XI said he 
was happy to give employment to so 
many, for unemployment means idleness, 
father of all sins. 

In ten years Pius XI has given the world 
many and many a message. Lately he has 
even become loquacious. Notable among 
his 20 encyclicals are those dealing with 
Christian unity, Christian education of 
youth, marriage, and reconstruction of 
the social order. Pius XI founded and 
developed academies and institutes of 
science, archaeology, biblical studies, 
Orientology. He consecrated the first six 
Chinese bishops, the first Japanese bishop, 
spent large sums on the Congregation for 
the Propagation of Faith (missions). 
Though the Church has suffered bitter, 
perhaps irreparable, losses in Spain and 
Mexico, though Russia is his enemy, it is 
well intrenched in Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, the U. S. Pius XI has more than any 
of his predecessors enlarged and intensified 
that vast program which, combining lay 
and church activities, is called Catholic 
Action. The Pope is astute. Well aware 
of breeches in his Church’s bulwarks, 
he may view sadly its occasional polit- 
ical troubles; but, armed with the 
authority of centuries, he may also as- 
sume high complacency as he did last 
month in inviting all Christendom to re- 
turn to Catholicism. He may, further. 
agree with vigorous America which said: 
“The truth seems to be that our enemies 
are in a panic. . . . The note of alarm is 
everywhere patent. The triple statements 
of Pope Pius XI on education, the family 
and economics showed the world that the 
Catholic Church contains a complete body 
of truth unassailable in logic. . . .” 
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Tuat hostess who has 
not presented Crépes Vien- 
noises to her Sunday sup- 
per crowd has new tri- 
umphs in store. Those 
triumphs in English inter- 
pretation: thin pancakes 
spread with jelly and the 
famed “Philadelphia” 


Cream Cheese, and rolled 
up snugly. 


The World's Finest Cheeses are made 
or imported by Kraft: Old English, 
“Philadelphia— 


i oleltl-siclag 


Cream, Edam, 
Mislelelge (Tamm Geolil-ulel-ae 


etc. 
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YOU DON’T 
LIKE FISH! 






It you’re one who re- 
gards fish as a neces- 
sary evil, try it with A. 1. Sauce. You’ll 
find that fish with this glorious flavor is 
one of your favorite foods . .. In fact, 
A. 1. makes most of your favorite foods 


taste better . . . Ask for it in hotels and 


restaurants, too. 
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Goode’s Goats 


In Gastonburg, Ala. one R. J. Goode 
owned a herd of goats. If one of Mr. 
Goode’s goats was suddenly confronted by 
a stranger its legs would freeze stiff, it 
would topple, lie still on the ground. Once 
Mr. Goode walked up to the herd, clapped 
his hands. The entire herd toppled. 
Neighbors for miles around discussed Mr. 
Goode’s goats, who were so timid that 
they fainted at the slightest excuse. 

But Mr. Goode, a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture, doubted the timidity 
theory. He sent a group of goats to Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. Animal hus- 
bandry experts put them under observa- 
tion. Last week they issued a report. The 
trouble was not timidity, but epilepsy. 


All Over Asia 


One sharp dawn early last spring, seven 
clumsy, curious motor cars lumbered out 
of Beirut, Syria, while camels yawned. 
Big-nosed Levantine chauffeurs behind the 
wheels of sleek limousines laughed deri- 
sively as they whizzed past this caravan 
plodding East. Soon the caravan left the 
road and struck out into the desert, where 
limousines could not go... . 

This French expedition, backed by Mo- 
torman André Citroén, led by Explorer 
Georges-Marie Haardt, was headed for 
Peiping, China, 8,000 miles away. Before 
it lay deserts, wastelands, mountains no 
motor car, few men, had ever climbed. 
That was why, instead of rear wheels, the 
cars had tractor bands, why a heavy tank- 
like arrangement with auxiliary bands was 
mounted between the front wheels. On the 
expedition were a dozen men, including 
one American, the National Geographic 
Society’s Dr. Maynard Owen Williams. 
For their use & comfort the cars carried 
stationery, typewriters, archives, maps, 
books, artists’ materials, guns, ammunition, 
field glasses, compasses, sound picture 
equipment, botanical, taxidermy, archaeo- 
logical, meteorological and geological sup- 
plies & equipment, wireless sets, a kitchen, 
an electric power plant, suitcases, shoe 
boxes, beds, tents, washstands, folding 
chairs, three-legged stools and a shower 
bath & water. closet. For such a jaunt 
there must be comfort. 

Through Damascus, Baghdad, Teheran, 
Kabul, 3,445 miles across Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Afghanistan and northern India -to 


— 





Srinagar, Kashmir, the caravan plodded, 


while news of its progress was wirelessed 
to Beirut and thence to Europe and 
Now came the hardest part of 
the trip, for barring the way into Eastern 
Turkestan stretched the vast Karakoram 
Range of the Himalayas. North of Srina- 
gar loomed massive mountains with 
scarcely a trail across them. Leader 
Haardt left five of his cars in Srinagar, 
started up the steep slopes of the Hima- 
layas with the lightest two. Steadily they 
climbed, up 35° inclines, along narrow 
ledges, over slippery boulders. The snow 
was waist-deep, the cold bitter. On one 
trail a ledge gave way, the leading car 
hung suspended bridge-like over a deep 
gorge. Cables extricated it..Over Tragbal 
Pass, 11,560 feet high, the two cars 


struggled, then across Burzil Pass. 13,7 
feet up. Weeks of snail-like aban 
brought them to Gilgit, 150 miles north. 


west of Srinagar. Leader Haardt consid. 
ered the higher mountains before him, 
decided the two cars never would get over 
them. On 200 yaks and ponies the party 
went on, leaving the cars in Gilgit— 





Keystone 
HAARDT 
He rode up on yakback. 
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first wheeled vehicles ever to reach that 
mountain outpost. 

Across the Himalayas, at Kashgar, 
Chinese Turkestan, almost in mid-Asia, 
the Haardt party was to be met by seven 
other cars which had left Peiping when the 
first party left Beirut. The party from 
Peiping, too, had encountered difficulties. 
Lieutenant Commander Victor Point was 
in charge. In the Gobi Desert two Chinese 
deserted the expedition, charged Com- 
mander Point had assaulted them. At 
Urumchi, in Chinese Turkestan, officials 
halted the party, held three of the cars 
there. With them was Vladimir Petro- 
pavlosky, Russian member of the expe- 
dition, who remained a prisoner for three 
months until he escaped in an automobile. 
The other four cars went on to Aksu, 
where they were again stopped. There 
they waited until Leader Haardt and his 
men rode up on yakback. Soon Explorer 
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Petropavlosky turned up too, after having | 
drunk all the water in his automobile. 
Then, with the entire expedition, they 
turned back, headed once more due East 
for Peiping. 

Last week, tired and jaded, Explorer 
Haardt and his 27 men had done with 
mountains, deserts and bandits for a 
while. Last obstacle had been the theft 
by Mongolian bandits of tractor bands for 
the cars. On worn bands the cars carried 
the party to clean clothes, bath tubs, 
decorations* and a good long rest. But for 
intrepid Explorer Petropavlosky, Peiping 
meant a bride. He had met Miss Barbara 
Rose Schurman while her father, Cornell’s 





Jacob Gould Schurman, was Minister to 
China, but to marry her he had waited 
until the completion of the expedition, 
for which the explorers were preparing for 
three years. 
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Weight Tossing 

If young Dr. Kenneth T. Bainbridge 
stood in the gallery of a theatre and threw 
handfuls of lemons, oranges and grape- 
fruit at the stage, he would no doubt be 
ejected by the police. But if there existed 
no scales on which to weigh lemons. 
oranges and grapefruit, the police would 
doubtless let him throw to his heart’s con- 
tent. Thrown with equal force, the lemons 
would hit players, the oranges would land 
in the orchestra pit, the grapefruit on the 
heads of $5.50 seat-holders. Then Dr. 
Bainbridge could measure the distance be- 
tween a grapefruit-splashed spectator and 
an orange-struck piccolo player, between 
piccolo player and comedian, and presto, 
he would know the relative weights of 
lemons, oranges, grapefruit. 

The actual throwing that Dr. Bainbridge 
did last week was carried on in a much 
smaller theatre, with much smaller pro- 
jectiles. His theatre was a huge mass- 
spectrograph; his projectiles, atoms. What 
earned him scientific plaudits rather than 
police treatment was the fact that his 
instrument was bigger than anything that 
had previously been developed in the 
U. S., could therefore compute relative 
weights which differed by less than one- 
trillionth of one-trillionth of an ounce. 

Most elements have two or more iso- 
topes; i. e., appear in different forms, 
which, though outwardly similar, have 
different atomic construction, different 
weights. Though the average atomic 
weights of all the elements are known, the 
precise weights of the different isotopes of 
many elements are not known. Dr. Bain- 
bridge expects his spectrograph to remedy 
that. 

He put some neon into one end of a 
vacuum chamber. Neon, having three 
isotopes, is comparable to a lot of lemons, 
oranges and grapefruit in a paper bag. 
Dr. Bainbridge knew the weight of the 
whole, also the average weight of each 
piece of his “fruit,” but (he assumed) not 
the weight of each individual piece. So 
he propelled the neon atoms through the 
chamber with an electric force, strong 
enough to blow the “bag” to pieces, ionize 
the atoms. Two huge electromagnets 
created a powerful magnetic field, which, 
like gravity pulling the fruit to earth, de- 


*To Leader Haardt the ribbon of a com- 
mander of the Légion d’Honneur; to Explorer 
Williams a chevalier’s ribbon. 
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The Electric Clock that pioneered 
the way to Correct Time 


BEFORE grain fields could sweep across Together, his inventions make more 
miles of prairie, before villages could thana million households run more 
rise from the wilderness there had to be _— smoothly and efficiently. Telechron never 
hardy pioneers. needs winding—or oiling, regulating. 


Before clocks could measure minutes Telechron is silent as stardust. 


with a tiny electric motor instead of Check the clocks in your home right 
spring or pendulum, there had to be the __ now. If they all agree, it’s a miracle. If 
pioneering work of Henry E. Warren. they don’t agree, it’s time to get a 
He invented the Telechron Master Clock Telechron! But be sure it has ‘“Telechron”’” 
which is used to regulate the current on the dial—the name that identifies it 
generated at your power house. He with the Telechron Master Clock in your 
invented the Telechron self-starting, | power house. There's a dealer near you, 
synchronous clock which translates that listed under ““Telechron” in the Classi- 
current into accurate, trouble-free time fied Telephone Directory. He'll be glad 
in your home or office. to show you attractive models designed 
for every room in your home. 











Silent models are priced as low as $5.50. 
The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufactures strike and chime 
clocks with Telechron motors, priced from 
$22.75 to $650. 

WARREN TELECHRON CO., ASHLAND, MASS. 
THE REVERE CLOCK CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





UL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 









(Above) TELALARM— 
Non-tarnishing case. Pleas- 
ant alarm. $8.50. With il- 
luminated dial, $9.95. 
Also in Ivory, Green, Blue 
and Orchid, $8.95. 


(Right) R-816 — For your 
mantel. Sheraton— Colonial 
design. Walnut case. 18’ 
wide. Raised numerals. 
Mellow WESTMINSTER 
chimes, $35. 
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GENERAL Foops is not content merely to get its products into the 
consumer’s home. Through its Consumer Service Department, General 
Foods is constantly offering to the buyers of its products new recipes 
and new ways to use these products . . . The complete story of this 
department—its field workers, its laboratories and kitchens, its cooking 
school of the air, its personal service for home-makers—is told in a new 
booklet, “After the pantry shelf... what then?” This booklet reveals 
one of the reasons for the growth of General Foods—a company which 
today is owned by more than 51,000 stockholders. The booklet will be 
sent free upon request to any interested person. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPT. 9-H 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Minute Tapioca, Postum, Birdseye Frosted Foods, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, 
Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Satina, 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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flected the course of the ionized atoms 
Dr. Bainbridge snapped a picture. The 


| lightest isotopes, like lemons, had traveled 
| farthest, the medium isotopes not so far 
| the heavy “grapefruit” isotopes, a stil} 


shorter distance. By measuring the dis. 
tances between them on the plate Dr 
Bainbridge could calculate the relative 


| weights of Ne”, Ne?!, and Ne”. He 


thinks he can do the same for many 


| another isotope of many another ele- 


ment, including the isotope of hydrogen. 


| found last December (Time, Dec. 21). By 


weighing the hydrogen isotope he thinks 
he may be able to throw some light on 
what happens to .0308 of hydrogen’s 
atomic weight (1.0077) when four atoms 


| of it combine to form one atom of helium 
| (atomic weight: 4). It is that lost energy 


which Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan 
thinks is converted into cosmic rays which 
splatter about the earth and seep into 
teacups. 
Stink into Scent 

The man on the operating table feels 
his stomach turn over as a nurse walks 
toward him with the dreaded cone in her 
hand. “Ugh!” says he (gulp). “Ether!” 

“Oh, dear, no,” chirps the cherub. “Vio- 
lets.” 

There was a girl he used to send violets 


to. (Sniff! Sniff!) What was her name? 


“Roses are red, violets blue.” (Switiiifi!) 
Not blue—purple—but very pleasant and 
sleep-provoking. Raquel Meller is stand- 
ing on his nose singing to him, throwing 


| violets all over his face... . / As the sur- 


geon begins slicing him open he lies buried 
under a pile of sweet-scented violets. ... 

Members of the New York Electrical 
Society could see such a picture of the 
operating room of the not-too-distant fu- 
ture while Columbia University’s Profes- 
sor Marston Taylor Bogert was explain- 
ing to them last week why synthetically 
perfumed anesthetics should be developed 
soon. Synthetic perfumes, said Professor 
Bogert, are steadily replacing natural 
scents. If vanilla perfume can be made 
from foul-smelling asafetida, why not a 
pleasant anesthetic? 

No ineffectual esthete, he has helped to 
gather many a scientific blossom: 
@ Study of synthetic violet perfumes led 
by devious study to knowledge of the 
constitution of Vitamin A, whose molecule 
constitutes one-half the molecule of 
carotene, the substance that colors carrots, 
egg yolks. Synthetic violet differs from 
carotene only in the shape of its molecule. 
@ Parasites have sharp noses, so scien- 
tists studied their scent-life, developed 
synthetic odors to lure them to destruc- 
tion instead of to meals of human flesh. 


| Incidentally, if an ant met another ant 


in a pitch-black tunnel its nose would 
immediately register the other’s age, 
weight, color and sex, and it could act 
accordingly. 


| @ Since it requires more than two tons 


of roses to make one pound of attar of 
rose, synthetic perfumes are usually much 
cheaper than natural ones. This fact has 
led perfume-seekers into strange, mal- 


| odorous places. Said Professor Bogert: 
| “Castor oil is the raw material for certain 


scents. One of the components of jasmine 
flower odor, when concentrated, is as fetid 
and repulsive as the odor of a civet cat. 
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DEAF 


HE BIG NEW IDEA in automatic 
refrigerators today is Electrolux. 

It’s not so much what Electrolux does 
as the way it does it. You may take for 
granted its intense powerful cold, its fast- 
freezing ice cubes, its chilled salads and 
frozen desserts. 

But the constant even temperature, 
with no stopping and starting . . . the 
permanent and complete silence of Elec- 
trolux ... its bare stark simplicity, with 
no machinery or moving parts atall... 
its unbelievably low operating cost— 
these things are different. 

And the longer you live with this 
magical servant, the more thrilling does 
it seem to own an automatic refrigerator 


ELECTROLUX 
vas GOL REFRIGERATOR 





in OR 
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so soundless, so simple, so perfect that 
you almost forget it’s there. All we say 
is: “Go and see it.” 

Examine this proven refrigerator at 
the nearest showroom of your gas com- 
pany. Then you'll better understand its 
spectacular four-year success — 1951 
sales far ahead of 1930... hundreds of 
thousands now in use... chosen by ex- 
perts for thousands of the country’s 
finest and newest apartment buildings— 
including the world’s largest, with 1669 
kitchens. 

If you’d like to know more about 
Electrolux, write your local gas company 
or go in and see them personally. They'll 
gladly give you complete information. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 
+++ a tiny gas flame takes the 
place of all moving parts 





FOR 
MEN ONLY! 











Women are lucky—they don’t have to shave. If 
they did, they probably would have wanted a bet- 
ter way years ago. But most men are hog-tied to 
habit... slaves to a time-wasting morning routine! 


MEN— Bring your shaving up-to-date! 
Forget your past ideas; forget your 
brush, and oe vest in a soapy lather. 
Instead, try Frostilla Brushless Shave, 
for speedier, smoother, better shaves ! 


Here’s a cream with a new formula. En- 
tirely different in action and satisfac- 
tion. Just wet your face—spread on a 
thin layer—shave it off. So quick that 
shaving becomes an incident instead 
of a duty! So easy you'll think you’ve 
forgotten a blade. So good for your 
skin that after-lotions are needless! 


Thousands of men have already learned 
the joy that Frostilla Brushless Shave 
brings—men like you who once swore 
they'd never give up their brush! 


NOW — TRY IT AND SEE! 


’ 4 Use the coupon If youlike it (and you will!) 
Lior FREE tube — 2 yeu" never want your 


: rush again, Send it to us 

@ generous trial. and we’ll send you, free,a 
Buy a tube of Fros- large-sized tube in exchange. 

Brille Brushless Shave. 


Your money back if 
you don’t get the best 
shaves of your ep 
50c; all druggists. Or # 
inconvenient, by mail 
from the Frostilla Co. 


FROSTILLA 
BRUSHLESS 
“SHAVE 


This offer expires Feb. 1933 
The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y. (Dept. T2-22) 
(Jn Canada, address: 296 Richmond St., W., Toronto) 


I’m modern minded. Send me, free, a week or more 
of better shaves in your trial-size tube. 








Name 
Address 








ok EE 
Sales Reps.: Harold ¥ . Ritchie & Co., Inc. N.Y.C. & Toronto 





TIME 
MILESTONES 


Engaged. Mrs. Lucy Smith Doheny, 
president of the Los Angeles Junior 
League and relict of the late Edward Lau- 
rence Doheny Jr., son of the oil (Teapot 
Dome) tycoon; and Leigh Battson, vice 
president of S. W. Straus & Co. Doheny 
Jr. was shot and killed by his secretary, 
Robert Plunkett, who then killed himself, 
in February, 1929. 

on 

Married. Barbara Rose Schurman, 
daughter of Jacob Gould Schurman, one- 
time U. S. Ambassador to China (1921- 
25) and to Germany (1925-29); and 
Vladimir Petropavlosky, Russian explorer; 
in Peiping (see p. 34). 
ae 

Sued for divorce. Thomas Graham 
McNamee, famed radio announcer; by his 
wife, Josephine Garrett McNamee. 
Grounds: adultery. She testified that, ac- 
companied by two friends, she visited the 
roof on which McNamee had a penthouse, 
peeked through the bedroom window, saw 
her husband with another woman. 

—— 

Elected. Dr. Steadman Vincent San- 
ford, 60, English professor, dean since 
1927 of the University of Georgia: to be 
its president. Since 1860 the University 
has had not a president but a chancellor. 
Mathematician Charles Mercer Snelling, 
69, chancellor since 1926, now becomes 
chancellor of the whole Georgia Univer- 
sity system which comprises 26 separate 
institutions. 
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Died. Richard Edgar Horatio Wallace, | 


56, prolific author, playwright, producer, 
critic, race-track dopester, chairman of 
British Lion Film Corp.; of lobar pneu- 
monia* after a two-day illness; in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Apparently feeling a premoni- 
tion of death before coming to the U. S. 
last November to write scenarios for 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum, he bought a £10,- 
ooo three month life insurance policy, pay- 
ing a premium of 1 to go. As everyone 


knows, he turned out his some 150 novels, | 


20 plays, innumerable articles, at incredi- 
ble speed. 


secretaries labored incessantly. He em- 
ployed no ghost-writers. Annual sales of 
his “thrillers” topped 5,000,000. In Lon- 


don once he had six plays running simul- | 
taneously. Often he wrote 20 hours, puffed | 


80 cigarets, drank 30 to 4o cups of weak 
tea a day. 


e 








Died. Dowager Empress of China Yi, 
76, official mother of the “Boy Emperor,” 
Henry Pu Yi; after a long illness follow- 
ing shock; in Peiping. The shock is pre- 
sumed to have resulted from word that 
her official son had departed for Mukden, 
to become a Japanese Puppet (see p. 20). 

Died. Mrs. Libbie Goldston, 100, who 
left 202 descendants, five children, 61 
grandchildren, 118 great-grandchildren in 
the U. S.; of old age; in Pittsburgh. 

*Had pneumococci of Type I been the cause 
of the pneumonia, he could probably have been 
cured. Involved may have been Type III, for 


which a remedy is newly indicated (see p. 22). ! 








To transcribe the torrent of | 
words he poured into a dictaphone, two | 
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Even under the nose! 


100% SHAVE 


Glides under the nose — easy. That’s one 
way the Magazine Razor gives the 100% 
shave. Not the most important, perhaps— 
but it counts. How would you rate the com. 
ponents of the 100% shave. About like this? 


KEEN BLADES ... . SCORE 35% 


This is most important. Magazine Razor Blades are 
of finest steel, acutely keen, coated in clear oil. Clip of 
20 blades sealed in metal cylinder. 


NEW BLADE INSTANTLY . . SCORE 25% 


A great aid to the perfect shave. Famous is the swift 
pull-push motion for blade changing. New blade, when 
needed, slides into place in one second! 


ECONOMY . . - « SCORE 25% 


Saving money is a big point. With this razor there are 
20 blades in a clip for 75c. That’s economy! The edges 
are untouched to the instant you shave. 


EASY TO CLEAN .... SCORE 5% 
This counts! And remember, the Magazine Razor has 
no separate parts. When cleaning just hold it under the 
hot water faucet —and give it a shake! 


o 
REACHES UNDER NOSE SCORE 5% 


The shaving angle must be right to fit the fussy places. 
You will be delighted with the Magazine Razor. 


COMPACT . SCORE 5% 


A vest pocket razor is a great help. The head of the 
Magazine Razor tilts, making it the size and shape ofa 


a“ TOTAL 100% 


The Magazine Raz- 
or. At all dealers 
$5. (Includes clip 
of 20 blades). The 
product of The 
Magazine Repeat- 
ing Razor Co.,230 
Park Ave., N. Y. 
Phone: 
VAnderbilt 3-8800 
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STOP LYING AWAKE FOR HOURS LIKE THIS 


No More Bed Tossing . 


O you lie awake and toss at night? Do 
you turn and thrash, with nerves un- 
strung before you fall asleep? 
And do you pay the price next day, with 
overwrought nerves—a head that aches—or 
amind that’s logy and dull? 


If you do, take heart. For 20,000 doctors 
will tell you that there’s now a drugless way 
to bring you sleep—naturally, quickly. 


Deep sleep! Sound sleep! Sleep that rebuilds 
fagged-out minds and bodies in a most 
amazing way. 

It’s a delicious food-drink you take before 
you go to bed. As free from drugs as the 
bread you eat—or the milk you drink. 


You fall asleep almost the moment you close 
your eyes. Nerves calmer—mind clearer 
by far. 

For this new way does more than induce 
sound sleep. It rebuilds your body, your 
tissues, your nerves while you rest. So try it 
without fail. 


What It Is=—How It Acts 


It is called Ovaltine—a pure food-drink you 





. New Energy Tomorrow 


take at night with warm milk. During the 
World War, medical authorities made it a 
standard ration for invalid, nerve-shattered 
soldiers. They found it does 3 things no other 
food in the world will do. 


First, it induces sound, restful sleep by a 
wholly natural process. 


Second, it rebuilds worn-out nerve and 
muscle cells. For, in addition to other valu- 
able food elements, Ovaltine contains (in 
concentrated form) a natural vital property 
called “lecithin” which is an important part 
of nerve and brain tissue. And these valuable 
food properties rebuild worn-out nerve, 
brain and body cells as you sleep. 


Third, Ovaltine aids digestion. This is be- 
cause it contains a high proportion of a food 
element known as diastase—an element 
which has the power to digest the starch 
content of other foods in your stomach. 
Thusit lifts a great burden from your diges- 
tive organs—helps your stomach “rest.” 
And in this way combats digestive unrest— 
one of the main causes of sleeplessness. 


At the same time—by stimulating and aid- 
ing digestive processes — Ovaltine tends to 





TONIGHT WHEN 
YOU GO TO BED 


Instantly .. Without Drugs 


YOU FALL ASLEEP AT ONCE 
THIS NATURAL DRUGLESS WAY 


draw excess blood away from the head. 
And helps reduce the congestion that is 
present in brain capillaries when a person 
lies awake at night thinking and worrying 
instead of sleeping. 

Thus, a state of mental calm is induced. 
And normal sleep follows quickly. 


You’ ll Sleep Tonight 


If you’re troubled with sleeplessness, don’t 
suffer longer. That’s simply folly now. Try 
Ovaltine this very night. See for yourself 
how quickly your nerves calm down—how 
swiftly you fall asleep. 

Don’t judge Ovaltine merely by what users 
claim for it. Even disregard, if you wish, 
the fact that it is endorsed by 20,000 doc- 
tors. Forget the fact that its use has spread 
to 54 different countries... 7'ry it and see 
for yourself. 

’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine. Mix 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls in a glass 
of warm milk and drink it just before you 
go to bed. You will sleep more soundly 
than you have, probably, in weeks and 
months. 


You'll be delighted with the sound, re- 
freshing sleep this pure food-drink brings 
you—and the extra energy that’s yours 
next day. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men 
and women, are using Ovaltine to restore 
vitality when fatigued. It is also highly 
recommended by physicians for nervous, 
underweight children—for nursing mothers, 


convalescents and the aged. 
875-R 


OVA LTINE 


The Swiss Food -Drink> 


Manufactured under license in U.S.A. 
according to original Swiss formula 
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Black Brothers 


In Manhattan, a few months ago, four 
black brothers were hanging around Har- 
lem jobless. Four years ago vaudeville 
all over the U. S. was flat on its back. 


Talking pictures, long & short, were filling 
entire bills. But talking “shorts” did not 


Don 


Laziest 


HERBERT 
Slickest 


satisfy. Today, cinemansions are putting 
on 60% more flesh & blood acts than in 
1929. Radio-Keith-Orpheum spent $12,- 
000,000 on its vaudeville last year. The 
four Mills Brothers, their engagement at 
Manhattan’s Palace Theatre extended for 
a third time, rolled about town last week 
in their automobile driven by a liveried 
chauffeur. .. . 

Most people know about the Mills 
Brothers now because they perform over 
the radio twice a week for Vapex. They 
sing in trick quartet fashion and when it 
pleases them they can simulate perfectly 
a tuba, a trumpet and a pair of saxophones. 
Their voices, unaided, are too small for 
vaudeville. But they use their radio tech- 
nique, huddle around an amplifier-micro- 
phone. 

Piqua, Ohio, knew about the Mills boys 
when they were ragamuffins drumming up 
trade for their father’s barber-shop. They 
had no money to buy instruments so they 
learned to ape them. The family moved 
to Bellefontaine, 30 miles away. John, the 
oldest, got a job in a greenhouse. Harry, 
the fattest, became a bootblack. Herbert, 
the slickest, turned hod-carrier. Young 
Don, 17 now, was lazy. 

John saved enough money tending flow- 
ers to buy a guitar—a $6.25 instrument 
from a mail-order house. People find it 
hard to believe, but that same guitar is the 
only real instrument the Mills boys use. 
With it they had their first success, in 
radio station WLW, Cincinnati. 


Black Son ot 5 


Five years ago old Mrs. Timothy B. 
Blackstone, widow of the man for whom 
Chicago’s expensive Blackstone Hotel was 
named, was taken with an announcement 
that for the first time a Negro would be 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony. Old 


Mrs. Blackstone investigated. The Negro, 
27, was the son of a butler who had served 
her for 44 years. He had earned his 
Symphonic engagement through a contest 
conducted by the Society of American 
Musicians. 


Old Mrs. Blackstone took a box for 





HARRY 
Fattest 


JoHN 
Oldest 


George Garner’s concert, invited her but- 
ler to sit with her. 

She heard the boy’s story: He had 
sold papers on Chicago’s South Side, bell- 
hopped at the Chicago Beach Hotel, sung 
in the Olivet Baptist Church choir. Mrs. 
Blackstone invited her butler’s boy to 
lunch with her. There arose an argument 
as to whether he should go to the front 
door or around by the back as he had done 
the countless times he had gone to see 
his father. His mother telephoned the 
housekeeper. He used the front way. 

Last week Tenor George Garner was 
the first recitalist of the season to sell 
out the great Civic Opera House. Widow 
Blackstone is dead, her musty old mansion 
demolished. But thanks to her and rich 


MosHE 








YALTAH MARUTHA 
No staccato? No good spiccato? 
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Mrs. Jacob R. Custer, young Garner has 
had six years’ study abroad. Last week 
singing for the benefit of unemployed 
Negroes, he proved that he had made 
much of his opportunities. He has ac. 
quired an Oxford accent, learned better 
how to manage a voice that is strong 
smooth, mellow. 


ae eee 
Fiddler Growing Up 
(See front cover)* 


Sixteen years ago a young bride & 
groom, students at New York University, 
were hunting for a place to live in upper 
Manhattan. The landlady at one rooming. 
house tried to interest them by saying that 
she never took in Jews. She said the 
wrong thing. The alert, bright-eyed little 
groom was of pure Hebrew stock, born in 
Russia, educated in Palestine. His bride, 
also Jewish, said as they walked away: 
“If we ever have a son let us call him 
Yehudi [which in Hebrew means “a 
Jew”], and let him stand or fall on his 
name.” 

Yehudi Menuhin is 15. His name js 
great. Already this season his recitals in 
Manhattan, Philadelphia, Ann Arbor, 
Toronto, have shown that, unlike many 
violin prodigies, his genius advances, 
This week he faced a supreme test—the 
Brahms Concerto with Manhattan’s Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. The Brahms is not 
showy music designed to demonstrate a 
fiddler’s virtuosity.t Everyone knows now 
that Yehudi can play trills and double- 
stops with an assurance worthy of a 
Kreisler or a Heifetz. Brahms wrote music 
for grown-ups, music that is deeply con- 
templative and tender, faintly austere, 
People made frantic efforts to get tickets 
for the concert, not out of vulgar curiosity, 
but because they felt he could do it justice. 

European orchestras usually refuse to 
have children soloists but Yehudi has been 


*Painted by Mark Joffe from a photograph 
by David Berns. 

{Because Brahms’ Concerto is so lacking in 
fireworks it had a cool reception at its premiére 
in Leipzig in 1879. Another reason, according 
to Critic Olin Downes (Symphonic Broadcasts, 
Dial, $2.50): While Brahms was conducting the 
audience was diverted by a widening rift between 
his waistcoat & trousers. Big, bearlike Brahms 
had forgotten to fasten his suspenders. 
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FAMOUS RACE DRIVER TELLS 


@“I’ve driven thousands of cars. 
Won races. Broken records. But I’ve 
never had a ride like this. They told 
me to put the new DeSoto through 
its paces. Go the limit and get the 


truth. I did. 


“Ten thrilling days. 3,000 cross- 
country miles. Over the worst of the 
Alleghenies. With a final 300-mile 
sprint on a track hitting well over 
70 miles an hour at times. 

“What a car! Better writers than I 
have tried to describe the thrill of 
Floating Power. But when I say this 
car has no vibration ...1 mean it. 

“You sense it instantly ... right 
from the get-away. Increase your 


says Ded Le 


PETER DE PAOLO, HOLDER OF 
THE WORLD’S SPEED RECORD 
FOR SOO MILES AT INDIANAPOLIS 


THRILLING STORY OF 10-DAY TEST RUN OF NEW DESOTO 


speed... 20, 30, 40... it’s always 
the same uncanny smoothness. And 
wide open you just ‘float’ along. I 
tell you... it’s the easiest car I’ve 
ever driven. 

“And imagine the thrill of driv- 
ing without touching the clutch. It’s 
automatic. No buttons to press. No 
gadgets. Yes, Sir...this new DeSoto 
Six has everything. Go and see it. 
You've got a big thrill coming.” 


NEW LOW PRICES. Standard Roadster, 
$675; Business Coupe, $695; Standard 
2-door Sedan, $695 ; Standard Coupe with 
Rumble Seat, $735; Custom Roadster, 
$775; Standard 4-door Sedan ( Model 
Illustrated), $775; Custom 4-door Sedan, 
$835 ; Custom Conv. Coupe, $845; Custom 
Conv. Sedan $975. (All Prices F. O. B. 
Factory.) 
” 


SPECIAL FEATURES. Floating Power... 
a basic new principle that ends driving 
vibration. Automatic Clutch ... with Silent 
Gear Selector .. . only $8.00 extra. Free 
W heeling...perfected by DeSoto. Hydraulic 
Brakes... the finest in the world. Safety 
Steel Body ... for security and silence. 
Duplate Safety Glass . . . throughout, at 
slight extra cost. DeSoto Motor Corpora- 
tion, Division of Chrysler Motors. 


dla. De Soro Nrx $675 2 
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invited to play with the orchestras in all 
the great capitals. In Berlin when he was 
12 he played in one evening the concertos 
of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms. In the Bee- 
thoven he played the Kreisler cadenza 
which he had learned from a phonograph 
record. (Most violinists play the Joachim 
cadenza. Beethoven’s own, unworthy of 
him, was never published.) When he had 
finished the crowd stood cheering for 20 
minutes. After the performance Albert 
Einstein rushed up to him with tears in 
his eyes. At the great Augusteo Theatre 
in Rome this winter 20 windows were 
broken by the crowds trying to get in. 
Arturo Toscanini, who has called Menu- 
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hin’s playing “divine,” gave him a little 
bronze head of himself which Yehudi 
takes everywhere he goes, 

So far nothing has seemed to spoil the 
boy or make his approach to music com- 
monplace. When he was playing the 
Brahms Concerto in Minneapolis, he for- 
got a part of the slow movement. He made 
no effort to cover his lapse as most vio- 
linists would have done. With perfect 
poise he stepped up to Conductor Henri 
Verbrugghen, asked him to start the move- 
ment over again. 

Menuhin has kept this respect for the 
Masters. He studies now only from 
original texts (in German the Ur-texts), 


MUSCULAR 


ACHES! 


PAINS! 


he) Mes it meliilel Gare) aaa. | & / 
MAY STOP YOUR PAY CHECK 


OU may be able to take the punish- 

ment of aching muscles but, in times 
like these, can you afford to be laid up 
and take time off from work to nurse 
them back to normal comfort? 

It’s needless to suffer from most mus- 
cular ailments... especially since it’s so 
easy to get relief. Simply douse Absor- 
bine Jr. on those aching muscles and rub, 
massage it in. Quick to act, it is so sooth- 
ing, so relieving. And soon you are re- 
warded with the peaceful relaxation that 
comes with blessed freedom from throb- 
bing pain. 

This is because Absorbine Jr. is a safe 
“rubefacient.” Doctors will tell you that 


ABSORBINE 


for years has relieved sore museles, 
museular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 


sprains, abrasions 





it helps to stir up sluggish circulation 
and thereby relieves the sore congestion 
in muscles. Since Absorbine Jr. will not 
blister, it can be used with massage and 
so brings double-acting relief. 

For 40 years, Absorbine Jr. has been 
a favorite among coaches, trainers and 
athletes. It’s the wisest precaution 
against all kinds of muscular ailments. 
An excellent antiseptic. Price, $1.25. 
For free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 
406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


Used by 
Thousands 


for 
“ATHLETE’S 
FOOT” 
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works out by himself the composer's own 
bowings & markings. When a Swiss doctor 
was about to remove his appendix, he 
went under ether asking for the Ur-text of 
Bach. “Bach alone, unedited,” he said 
“Gs so perfect, so satisfying. . . .” j 

Menuhin hates gushing. A lady once 
rushed up to him, said: “You play just 
like Paganini.” Menuhin asked her if she 
had ever heard Paganini. He sees few of 
his press notices. They are being kept 
for him until he is 20. Yet once when 
he happened upon a particularly rhapsodic 
screed his comment was: “But I have no 
good spiccato. I have no staccato, | play 
my double-stops out of tune, my vibrato 
is bad and my trills terrible.” 

He hates nothing worse than being 
called a prodigy, says always: “It’s not a 
question of how young I am.” Mischa 
Elman played in a Lord Fauntleroy suit 
when he was 17. Menuhin demanded Jong 
pants this season, had them made by the 
tailor to the Italian Crown Prince. He 
demanded an automobile license, too, last 
spring, got it in California by taking a 
test on San Francisco’s busy Market 
Street. That automobile license is his 
most treasured possession. It is the only 
thing he keeps in his pocket when he gives 
a recital. 

After a recital Menuhin still asks for a 
strawberry ice-cream soda, but in Man- 
hattan three years ago he wanted to do 
something different so his father took him 
to see his birthplace on University Avenue 
at 181st Street. He saw the nook under 
the stairs where his baby-carriage used to 
stand, the rigging on the firescape where 
his diapers hung, the grocery next door 
where a loaf of bread was snatched from 
his mother’s hands because she could not 
pay immediately. 


Yehudi (A Jew) Menuhin was nine 
months old when the family moved to 
San Francisco and his father started work- 
ing as a day-laborer in a lumberyard until 
he proved himself sufficiently  well- 
educated to get a job teaching in a He- 
brew school. Moshe Menuhin and his wife 
liked to go to symphony concerts but 
there was no one to leave the baby with. 
One day they decided to take him with 
them and strangely enough young Yehudi 
stayed perfectly quiet. Thereafter he at- 
tended the concerts regularly, developed 
a great interest in Louis Persinger who sat 
in the first violin chair. When he was 3 
he asked for a violin and his father bought 
him a 50¢ toy which he instantly broke 
to bits because it “didn’t sound right.” 

When Yehudi was four he started study- 
ing with Louis Persinger who at the end 
of two years pronounced him a marvel 
Thereupon Banker & Mrs. Sidney M. Ehr- 
man offered to finance the boy’s career. 
Large-hearted patrons usually do more 
harm than good. They arouse high hopes 
which are almost never realized.* But 
_ *Critic William James Henderson who spe- 
cializes on singing, emphasized this point in the 
New York Sun last week. Said he: “There are 
today about 250,000 voice students in the U. S. 
Of that number there may be a hundred who will 
ever be able to make more than a bare living 
from their art, and probably not more than a 
score who will become generally known... . 
There should be the most rigid examinations and 
every one who does not conclusively demonstrate 
the possession of a sound talent should be elimi- 
nated and told to go home and learn some other 
business. . . .” 
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~onnsialle ll 
poser’s own Yehudi was born with great imagination 
Wiss doctor and great concentration, far more im- 
pendix, he portant than any amount of boosting. By 
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the time he was seven all San Francisco 
was talking about him. At ten, a chunky, 
blond child in velvet knee pants, he played 
the Beethoven Concerto with the New 
York Symphony. He amazed everyone 
who heard him with the purity of his style 
and the moving way in which his inno- 
cence suited the music of Beethoven. 
From that moment he was taken seriously. 
In the audience was Banker Henry Gold- 
man who, enraptured, bought a $60,000 | 
Stradivarius, gave it to Yehudi as a birth- | 
day present. 
Less intelligent parents might have 
ruined the boy. But the Menuhins were 
wise enough to know that Yehudi was not | 
ready to be marketed. They allowed him | 
only one public appearance a year until | 
he was nine, then two a year until he was | 
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so that he could learn to swim and play | 


tennis. Even now he goes to bed at 8:30, 
practices only three hours a day. 


There are no strings. No 
conditions. Simply write in your 
own hand: Marlboro— America’s 
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His “rich unele” 
never showed up 


but he'll retire with an 


ample income - thanks to 


United 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


T isn’t necessary to depend upon a “rich 
uncle” or to command a large salary in 
order to retire with an ample income. 
United Mutual has a simple, inexpensive 
plan by which you can be assured of com- 
plete financial independence when the time 
comes to quit work. Under this 
plan, if anything should happen 
to you, your family will be cared 
for just the same. The unpleas- 
ant possibility of privation and 
want in later life is thus com- 


SAFE-GUARDED 
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pletely banished . .. United Mutual, char- 
tered under a Special Act of the United 
States Congress, is famous for its helpful 
guardianship over the welfare of its policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, and for its safe- 
guarded protection . . . United Mutual 
insurance is easy to carry, and its 
broad, liberal plans cover every 
life insurance need. If you want 
peace of mind and a secure fu- 
ture, write for United Mutual’s 
very interesting retirement plan. 


United Mutual Life Insurance Company « Harry Wade, President 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


oa United Mutual has good, open territory for capable men * 











CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

The Man Who Played God (Way. 
ner). The crucial moment in this picture 
arrives when George Arliss, standing op 
the balcony of his Manhattan apartmeny 
peers down into Central Park with py 
glasses applied to his melancholy eyes 
which, in private life, are aided only by 




















GEORGE ARLISS 


His diction is punctilious. 


a monocle. Arliss is a celebrated pianist, 
indignant because deafness has made im- 
practical the pursuit of his art. While 
cursing the deity and contemplating sui- 
cide, he has learned to read lips so adroitly 
that he can do it with field glasses. Look- 
ing into Central Park, he spies out his 
fiancée who is engaged in amorous collo- 
quy. She is saying that she feels bound, 
out of sympathy, to marry Arliss. 

Arliss, whose long-range eavesdroppings 
have previously prompted him to perform 
other sly philanthropies, releases her. 
When the picture ends he is strumming 
on an organ and apparently contemplat- 
ing matrimony with a sympathetic widow 
(Violet Heming). 

Sober, pious, less dramatic than it 
should have been, The Man Who Played 
God has the distinction of that crafty dig- 
nity which George Arliss injects into all 
his impersonations. His thin smile, his 
high nose, his punctilious diction relieve 
the antiquated arguments of the story (by 
Gouverneur Morris) which will be joy- 
fully hailed by those who regard the cin- 
ema as an agent for good. 


At 63, George Arliss is the dean of 
Hollywood’s leading men, as Marie Dress- 
ler is the Mother Superior of its heroines. 
His frugality; his ape-like way of walking, 
with his shoulders stooped and his hands 
hanging about his knees, make him more 
of an enigma to Hollywood than Holly- 
wood is to him. He defends it against its 
detractors, calls it busy, sane. His valet, 
Jenner, who has been with him for 25 
years, brings him tea at 3:30 every day, 
sees that he quits work promptly at 4:30, 
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says he has never seen George Arliss break | 
a monocle. Worn first as an affectation, | 
the Arliss eye-glass, which has ribbed a | 
groove into his right cheek, has long since 
been more than an optical necessity, more | 
than a symbol of a political and social 
heritage, like the monocle of Sir Austen | 
Chamberlain (Trme, Feb. 15). It is a 
trademark, a talisman, the badge of an 
intelligence which views humanity with 
graceful hauteur and interprets it with 
charm. A vegetarian, because it hurts his | 
conscience to eat anything he might have | 
patted, Cinemactor Arliss wears high 
shoes, likes slang, has never driven an | 
automobile, hopes some day to be 


knighted. 





Business & Pleasure (Fox). Though 
he is head of a large company and hard | 
beset by industrial difficulties, the Earl 
Tinker who is the hero of this picture 
must not be confused with the Edward 
Tinker who is president of Fox Film Corp. 
It would be libelous to suggest that Ed- 
ward Tinker has mobile lips, like a mule’s, 
a wiggling weather-beaten nose, and so 
little knowledge of how to behave that 
he would annoy his fellow passengers on 
a transatlantic liner by hooting low ballads 
in the ship’s bar and chuckling at their 
| mal de mer. It would be absurd to think 
| that Edward R. Tinker would endanger 
| the prestige of the Chase National Bank 
by wearing the false whiskers of a | 
Damascus fortune teller, calling his wife 
Momma or cracking such a joke as “it 
won’t. be long now.” Edward R. Tinker 
would not allow a treacherous female ad- 
venturer to pat his shoulder. Nor would | 
he (even to strengthen the financial struc- 
ture of Fox Film Corp.) impersonate a 
radio voice to astonish a sandpile million- 
aire in Asia Miror as a preliminary to | 
smoking imitation hashish through a gaso- 
line pipe. 

It might be supposed that such antics 
would only be accomplished, without loss 
of face, by a low grade buffoon with small 
respect for his calling. Such is not the 
case. They are performed here by Will 
Rogers and become a typical Rogers prod- 
uct, amiable, off-hand, bourgeois, amusing. 
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trouble. ..? st simply most ail- 
ments can be ¢ e natural, sensi- 
ble manner now followed’ successfully by 


thousands. i 

Much can be done right in your own home, 
chiefly at your dinner table, by combining 
foods dorrectly ... giving up but few of your 
favorite dishes, pertiap§ fone. Any, open- 
minded, person will gladly endorse our §ugges- 
tions. There is nothing te lose,—so much to 
be gains -...and so much proof of the phe- 
nomenal success of our methods. - 
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Wayward (Paramount). The casual 
cinemaddict will be vaguely bothered by 
trying to remember whether he has either 
| read the story or seen the picture before. 
}~ | Actually he has done both. There has been 
| previous elaboration, sometimes dramatic, 

sometimes melodramatic, on the theme of 
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You may send me booklets checked below.| the scion of two ancient, rich and gro- | 
One booklet will be sent FREE; others at the | tesquely conservative lines (Richard Ar- | 
rate of 25c each. Amount enclosed $.............0 ry Mie : - 8 - 

() Acidosis Enervation len) who weds a chorine, Daisy (Nancy 
) Appendiciels } ; eetigue Carroll), and takes her back to the an- 
nemia soitre . . b _ 
¢) Catarsh ( ) Headaches cestral mansion. Smooth sequence, good 
( ) Colitis ( ) Pyorrhea . ste arting ows 
{ } Gontination € ) Staustrouble | Photography, competent acting, have not 
( 3 Diabetes ( ) Tonsillitis resuscitated this frail, old plot. The 
| dowager mother (Pauline Frederick), 
( ) Blood Pressure and Nephritis psychopathically jealous of her son’s affec- 
( ) Heart trouble ¢ “es ilifully twists Daisy’s 3 a 
( ) Influenza and the Common Cold ions, wi u 'y wists alsy Ss Innocent re- 
( ) Liver and Gall Bladder ssinaiial lationship with the family black sheep 
( se sv spee 1 oe glmeamaee pao (John Litel) into a scandal. One night 
( ) Ulcers (Gastric and Duodenal) Daisy, lonely and desperate, gets drunk 
and inadvertently runs away with Litel. 
Though she immediately returns, the 
Name mre ______.| mother triumphantly drives her from the 
‘aii house, her husband believes her guilty. 
aaress . .¢ 
=< =a ———-——| Later when Daisy comes surreptitiously to 
2 : 
City : State _ abduct her child, matters are set aright. | 
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1 
I Save 912% 
by Buying my Life 
Insurance Direct 


You can do the same, Deal direct with the 
Postal Life. Cut out the middleman—the 
insurance salesman or agent. 

For more than a quarter of a century ‘‘Postal’’ 
has served thousands of men and women who 
have the intelligence to do their own thinking. 

Be Your Own Agent 
Send the coupon at the bottom of this page. 
You will receive complete information and ine 
structions. There is no red tape. The various 
types of insurance are described. You are told 
exactly what to do. By being your own agent— 
You Pocket 91% 
You immediately deduct 914% from the first 
premium. In the same way every year there- 
after you receive 9%% of the premium you pay. 
This guaranteed dividend should not be confused 
with the “‘earned divi- 
dend’’ paid by most Com- 


panies. You receive this 





also—as an additional 
dividend. 
**Postal’’ handles all 


standard types of policies 
including Ordinary Life; 
20 Payment Life; Term; 
Endowment; Retirement 
Income; Annuity, etc. 
26 Years of 
Suceess 
“*Postal’’ is under the 
Strict insurance regula- 
tions of the State of New 
York. Itis backed by as- 
sets of over $20,000,000. 
Claimsare promptly paid. 
Why not fill in the 
coupon this very minute! 
You are not obligated in 
the least. Here it is: 


POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 





Postal Life Building—owned 
by the Company 


COMPANY 





511 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ARTHUR JORDAN, Pres. 


Time 2-22-32 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Without obligating me, please send full insurance 
particulars for my age. 
Name 


Address... 


ee ee ‘ 


Exact date of birth ...... 








Consider Soap . . Do /ower bracket families use more of it because 


they get dirtier? Or do they use less because they don’t wash so 


often? A ten-thousand-dollar income buys an oil burner, A two- 


thousand-dollar income doesn’t. But how about the five-thousand- 
dollar income? Does it or doesn’t it? That is the question. 


OW do families of different in- 
comes vary as prospects for 
coffee, ginger ale, refrigerators, cos- 


metics, automobiles, gasoline, shoes? 
How about the products you sell? 
Isn’t the key to efficient selling an ex- 


act knowledge not only of where your 
product is sold but of what income 





groups buy it—and what ones won’t? 


Everybody knows that buying habits 
and preferences vary widely with in- 
come. But how do they vary? That 
has remained a mystery. 


TIME has just completed the most thor- 
ough survey of purchasing habits by in- 
comes that has ever been made. 





$2,000 a year~ people ? $3,000 a year~! 


In its New York office, Time now has 
the records of a million and a half retail 
purchases made in the typically American 
town of Appleton, Wisconsin— purchases 
that reveal the buying habits of six thou- 
sand American families in various income 
levels, as told to investigators by house- 
wives, verified by dealer records and cor- 
related for the first time in any survey 
with sworn income tax returns. 


The tabulations of this survey, now 
published in two volumes under the title 
of “Markets By Incomes,” furnish the first 
accurate yardstick for measuring the cash 
value of markets by income groups. 


Valuable to Sales Executives 


The result is a vast fund of reliable infor- 
mation in a field that has previously been 
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approached by guesswork based on individual opin- 
ions. “Markets By Incomes’ is the only exhaustive 
survey of buying habits by incomes in existence. 
Hundreds of advertisers will use “Markets By Incomes” 
to arrive at a far more accurate analysis of their po- 
tential markets and as the basis for sales strategy that 
shoots directly at its target. 

The information supplied in “Markets By Incomes” 
is given in both tabular and graphic form. Volume I 
will soon be sent to key executives concerned with 


sales and advertising. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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os Angeles 


adopted arc lights 
in the 80's 


i= first arc lights appeared 

in Southern California at about the time 
Pacific Lighting started in 1887. 

People in Los Angeles were divided in 

their opinions of arc lamps; many op- 

posed the new lights as being dangerous. 


Pacific Lighting, however, decided to 
go into the electric business in addition 
to serving gas to its 2,000 customers. 
Now it serves 978,121 users of gas and 
electricity (principally domestic), and 
its natural gas pipe lines cover practically 
all of Southern California. 


As it grew and succeeded, Pacific 
Lighting tied together, one by one, little 
local utilities struggling with financial 
burdens and operating difficulties. Later, 
larger companies associated themselves 
with the group as the advantages of uni- 
fied financing, interconnection of pipe 
lines, and elimination of wasteful com- 
petition for territory became increasingly 
apparent. 


Pacific Lighting has grown logically 
and carefully, throughout 45 years of 


PACIFIC 





systematic progress and unchanging man- 
agement. Today the associated companies 
furnish an electric service in Los An- 
geles and supply all of the gas used in 
Los Angeles and 200 other Southern 
California cities and communities. Here 
is the record of their growth: 


Investments... 1890.. eee 
in plant 
property. . . $650,000 . . $230,000,000 


Reserves for 
deprecia- 


tion,etc. . . . NOMINAL . . $ 53,000,000 


Natural gas is brought from 26 fields 
in the immediate consuming territory, 
with short transmission to the users. The 
shortest line meets its first customer just 
across the street from the field com- 
pressor station; the longest is a 170- 
mile pipe line from Kettleman Hills, 
supplying gas at high natural pressure 
from one of the world’s largest known 
sources of natural gas. 

One of Pacific Lighting’s important 
functions has been the supplying of 
capital to its operating companies to 












meet the growth of Southern California. 
These companies save hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars annually in capital 
charges by obtaining funds through this 
affiliation instead of by individual 
financing. 

Pacific Lighting is offering no securi- 
ties at the present time. This advertising 
is intended to establish a more general 
appreciation of the company’s history, 
growth and balanced system of opera- 
tion, as an economy in the distribution 
of future issues. 


Pacific Lighting Corporation unifies 
the following companies for economy in 
operation and in the supplying of capital 
for their extensions and improvements: 
LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
SOUTHERN COMPANY 
- « SANTA MARIA GAS COMPANY . . 


COUNTIES GAS 


with investments in 
PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PACIFIC PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


An illustrated descriptive booklet may be ob- 
tained by addressing Pacific Lighting Corpo- 
ration, 433 California Street, San Francisco. 
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ford & Pocketbook 

Inhis own words Henry Ford has always 
gen determined “to get the price of an 
automobile down to where the public can 
buy it.” In 39 years of business he has 
made over 20,000,000 automobiles, the 
deapest to be bought in the U. S. But 
his plants have not turned out a car since 
early December. 

Last week Motormaker Ford told every- 
thing about the new models . . . except 
the price. There will be an improved four 
with a variety of body types, mostly com- 
mercial. But big news was the “V” eight 
inten body types, completely new in de- 
ign. Motors will fit either chassis, so the 
sedan eight may eventually become the 
station-wagon four. Twenty of them were 
built over a year ago. The late Thomas 
Edison rode in one but the car will not be 
called the Edison, as reported. In Novem- 
ber Mr. Ford decided against launching 
the eight, and the plants were busy on the 
improved four. Suddenly Mr. Ford said 
he “felt he was on the wrong track.” In- 
santly the plants shut down to make 
rady the eight. For the first time in 
years Mr. Ford appeared in the labora- 
tories daily, supervised the countless en- 
gineering tests. 

“The public has suffered a lot,” he said 
last week, “and has been very patient. 
From now on the public’s pocketbook sits 
inat every conference. We feel that the 
way to help the country at present is to 
risk all we can to get something started 

_ with as little profit as possible or no 
profit at all if that will keep the wheels 
turning.” About 35,000 workers have been 
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he veral recalled to the plants already employing 
story, - ey 
. 65,000. Both models should be on display 
f opera- - . . af 
us next week, production will be well under 
ribution ; 
way in March. 
Either the world’s luckiest man or one 
of the smartest, Henry Ford announced 
unifies his new cars the day the Glass-Steagill 
vomiy in bill came out of the White House (see p. 
capital 13). 
sents: “—” > 
cial The U. S. Attacks 
MPANY Above the roar of City Hall Park, Man- 
MPANY hattan, in the big, musty room of the Fed- 
os eral District Court, famed Judge Julian 
William Mack rapped for order. There 
I PANY was a polite pandemonium caused not by 
IPANY expectant gum-chewers but by 50 lawyers 


who were trying to find seats on the De- 
fense side of the case, United States v. 
Sugar Institute, Inc. They filled the jury 
box (for there was no jury). They flowed 
over into the spectator rows, squatted on 
rickety benches. The only one who was 
sure of a seat was John C. Higgins of 
Sullivan & Cromwell, for he was leader of 
the Defense. Lawyers know him for his 
defense of New York Life Insurance Co. 
against Russian policyholders. On _ the 
United States side the prosecuting attor- 
neys had all the seats they wanted for 
they were only two: James Lawrence Fly, 
33, and Walter Lyman Rice, 28. Tall, 
blond, assured, these two young men, both 
Harvard Law School graduates, eyed the 
weighty defense counsel with unruffled 
composure. 

As for the public there was none. The 
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public would not understand. Without 
question the most important case since the 
indictment of Alphonse (“Scarface Al’’) 
Capone, which the public understood very 
well, this involved the most complicated, 
jumbled, uncertain set of legal volumes in 
the U. S.: The Anti-Trust laws. 

The Charges. Of no simple and di- 
rect crime did the Government charge the 
Sugar Institute. The accusation filled a 








Price Siudios 


TRUSTBUSTERS FLy & RICE 
Mr. Rice (left) won his spurs in chickens. 


3,000-word booklet, three pages of which 
were needed to name the 16 companies and 
27 individuals whom Lawyers Fly & Rice 
desired to restrain from further combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. For four years, 
said the United States in Fly-Rice words, 
the Institute had been operating an elabo- 
rate and far-reaching scheme to fix high 
prices for refined sugar. On 44 counts the 
Institute was guilty, said the United 
States, of conspiracy, monopoly, coercion. 
Item: its members have blacklisted cer- 
tain warehouses, wholesale grocers for 
refusing to co-operate; they have forced 
brokers and others in the sugar trade to 
open their books to the Institute’s detec- 
tives and accountants; they have induced 
or compelled beet sugar refiners (none of 
whom belong to the Institute) to adopt 
many of their rules, thus restricting their 
competition. Item: these lawless practices 
helped sugar refiners to increase their mar- 
gin of profit 30%, take it out of the pub- 
lic’s pocket. To prove their point Lawyers 
Fly & Rice compared two refiners’ profits 
tor 1928, the Institute’s first year, with 
1927. Biggest, American Sugar Refining 
Co., jumped from $3,585,000 to $6,568,- 
000; next biggest, National Sugar Refining 
Co. of New Jersey, from $292,000 to 
$3,372,000. 

On the grounds that all the defendants 
have been guilty since the Institute was 
proposed in 1927 and intend to carry on 
with the “conspiracy,” the United States 
prayed the Court “to dissolve and for- 
ever discontinue the Institute,” to forbid 
any further combination of the members 
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. . . and to make the Institute pay all the 
trial’s costs. 


The Defense. When the Government 
filed its suit, sugarmen were amazed, 
Their denials of guilt were sweeping, ex- 
plicit. Much of their defense depended on 
the events that led to the Institute’s 
founding. 

In 1927 sugarmen’s tempers were short 
and ruffled. Cut-throat prices, rebates, 
allowances to favorite customers had de- 
moralized the refiners’ business. To make 
matters worse, there was a steadily smaller 
consumption, result of a growing public 
determination to keep down the national 
waistline. 

In this same year, the Coolidge adminis- 
tration was urging industries to organize 
into trade associations. “In them,” said no 
less a personage than Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover, “lies a road for 
the elimination of vast waste . .. with- 
out destroying competition.” 

Under these circumstances, Sugar Insti- 
tute, Inc., got tacit government approval 
to come into being. It was formed “to 
establish the cane sugar refining industry 
upon a basis of sound business practices, 
to eliminate trade abuses, to promote the 
consumption of sugar by advertising.” 
Assistant Attorney General William Joseph 
Donovan said then in a letter to the sugar 
lawyers that the Government believed the 
Institute was a bona fide trade association 
but the Department of Justice would con- 
tinue to watch it and call upon it from 
time to time for further information. This 
the Government did regularly, and appar- 
ently all was well. Then suddenly and 
without warning, President Hoover's At- 
torney General Mitchell filed suit in 
March, 1931. 

The Institute’s leaders have been men 
whose names are famed to sugar. Earl 
D. Babst of American Sugar Refining Co., 
great & good friend of Herbert Hoover, 
was its first president. Rudolph Spreckels 
served one term, James Howell Post of 
National Sugar Refining is now president. 
Often called Brooklyn’s first citizen, Mr. 
Post is a smallish man, stooped, white- 
haired, interested in missionary, charity 
work. Representative of the late Henry O. 
Havemeyer, head of the sugar trust which 
was dissolved in 1922, he has been Na- 
tional’s president since 1900. Under such 
men the Institute has accomplished its 
purpose. Marketing of refined sugar has 
become uniform; $2,000,000 has _ been 
spent advertising sugar’s food value; re- 
searchers are busy at Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh looking for industrial uses. 

The Trial. Lawyer Fly opened the 
case by gloomily reminding Judge Mack 
that in the past few years he had been 
called upon to jail several humble citizens 
for restraining trade but the defense 
hardly winced for this suit is civil, not 
criminal. Lawyers Fly & Rice are not new 
to trust busting. Besides sugar, Mr. Fly 
has been after the Asphalt Shingle and 
Roofing industry. Before that he broke 
up a combination of rivet, nut & bolt 
makers. Mr. Rice won his anti-trust spurs 
against a chicken combine. 

Significance. Almost every industry 
in the land has an association and almost 
every association is, so far as a layman 
can see, a legal replica of the Sugar Insti- 
tute. If Lawyers Fly & Rice, who are di- 
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rected by Attorney General William De 
Witt Mitchell and U.‘S. District Attorney 
George Z. Medalie, win their case, a vic- 
torious Government is likely to proceed, 
hammer & tongs, against dozens of associ- 
ations. Thus the case may disturb a 
larger proportion of industry and com- 
merce. It is in no way similar to many 
of the anti-trust suits pending which in- 
clude criminal actions against racketeers 
charged with intimidating competitors . 


Not to be confused with these major 
issues are the suits brought by many a 
small company, low in cash, against a rich 
competitor. Suits under anti-trust laws 
have developed into a well recognized form 
of business blackmail. With its last few 
thousand dollars (or a lawyer on a con- 
tingent fee) the small company threatens 
the big one with a suit for damages be- 
cause of unfair competition. If a settle- 
ment is not forthcoming the racketeer 
sues for some staggering sum, the victim 
gets publicity bad for any business, pos- 
sibly a government investigation. 


¢ 


Soft Coal Music 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been investigating the fuel-buying 
policies of railroads. Into the committee 
room last week walked the high-toned 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in the person 
of Charles H. Dyson, fuel agent. Beam- 
ing, he benignly explained that it is B. & 
O.’s policy to buy coal at a fair price in 
order to enable miners to earn a living 


This is the 


TIME 


wage and in order to promote prosperity 
along the right-of-way.” 

When Mr. Dyson had finished this ex- 
planation he, was asked a few questions 
by Monroe Creel List, I. C. C. counsellor. 
Dialog: 

List: You have said that a “fair price” 
means a price that should enable the miner 
and his employers and the sales agent to 
make a fair return. Does it include any- 
thing else? 

Dyson: It includes averaging previous 
prices and other pertinent factors. 

List: Just what does that mean? 

Dyson: I guess it does not mean any- 
thing. 

List: There is a lot of soft music with 
your report. Candidly now, Mr. Dyson, 
was not your entire statement just a grand- 
stand play? 

Dyson (laughing): 
willing to admit that. 

List: But you must be making some 
effort towards carrying out your policy of 
a fair price? 

Dyson: Frankly, we are doing nothing 
right now. But I hope this is only tempo- 
rary. 

List: But you must be buying some coal. 

Dyson: Oh yes. We buy from day to 
day. Business along our lines is off 45%. 

List: How much do you pay for this 
coal that you purchase from day to day? 

Dyson: Well, I would be ashamed to 
tell some of the prices. 

List: I am afraid that I must ask you 
to cite an example. , 

Dyson: In one Pennsylvania district we 
just bought some coal at 72¢ a ton. 


I am _ perfectly 





ASSOCIATED SYSTEM 


IXTEEN major and 104 other compa- 


Important 
Cities Served 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Staten Island, N. Y. C. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Erie, Pa. 

Reading, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Bloomington, IIL. 


nies ... supplying electricity, gas and 
other utility services in 7 major cities 
(over 100,000 population), in 45 sizeable 
communities (10,000 to 100,000), and 
in 3,035 other communities . . . 6,215,000 
population. 


Customers number 1,197,000 residen- 
tial; 170,000 commercial; 25,900 indus- 
trial users. The latter include nationally- 
known companies manufacturing a vari- 
ety of products . . . shoes, soap, cameras, 
candy, typewriters, hosiery, textiles, metal 
—to mention only a few of the 285 indus- 
tries served. 


All these constitute the Associated Sys- 
tem, one of the first eight major utility 


systems in the United States. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York 
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How to Invest 


Head of the great Manhattan Co., pos. 
sessing a fortune of at least $50,000,009 
perhaps more than $100,000,000, it was 
natural that the late Paul Moritz Warburg 
was skilled in the art of handling money, 
When last week his will was filed it was 
found to contain rigid rules. In these lay 
the foundation for his investment policy 
but only the foundation. For no rules 
can tell when to buy or sell. Absolute dis. 
cretion in that was given to his four exec. 
utors (widow, daughter, son, brother), 

The six ways in which Banker Warburg 
wished his funds invested were: 

1) In any security legal for savings 
banks and trustees. 

2) In New York City first mortgages, 
But no investment in one mortgage is to 
exceed 5% of the total estate. 

3) In obligations of the U. S., of States 
and of cities of over 100,000 population 
provided the State or city has not de. 
faulted for at least ten years before the 
investment. Investments in any single 
State or city bonds except New York State 
and New York City must be limited to 5% 
of the total. 

4) In the obligations of foreign gover- 
ments and cities with the provision that 
no single one of these investments will 
total more than 5% of the total estate 
and that the entire grouping shall not 
exceed 25%. 

5) In bonds and preferred stocks of 
any U. S. or Canadian railroad that has 
paid full preferred dividends for the pre- 
ceding ten years and that has also paid 
dividends of at least 4% on an amount 
of common stock equal to the amount of 
preferred stock then outstanding. Only 
5% of the total estate may be invested 
in any one railroad and only 24% in any 
one type of that road’s securities. How- 
ever, the whole 5% may be invested in 
legal railroad mortgage bonds. The total 
investment in preferred railroad stocks is 
confined to 15% of the estate. 

6) In any securities, including common 
stocks, of any sort of corporation not in- 
cluded in the above groupings provided 
they do not total more than 20% of the 
total estate at the time they are bought. 

Except for $40,500 willed to 19 em- 
ployes and servants, the entire estate was 
ieft to Mrs. Nina Loeb Warburg for her 
lifetime, then to be divided between her 
son and daughter. Son James Paul War- 
burg, 35, is vice chairman of Manhattan 
Co. (Time, Feb. 15). Daughter Bettina 
Warburg, 32, practices medicine. 

a ee 
Earnings 

Sugar was cheap all last year and house- 
wives tried to save money by putting up 
their own preserves. Hence food canners 
bought fewer cans. Likewise there was 4 
smaller demand for industrial containers 
such as varnish cans. So it was no surprise 
when last week American Can Co, an- 
nounced 1931 earnings of $15,529,000 
against $22,883,000 in 1930. 

For the first time since 1921 American 
Chicle Co. did not make more money than 
in the preceding year. But sales of Adams, 
Dentyne and Beeman’s gum and of Sen 
Sen Breathlets and Chiclets enabled it to 
make $2,089,000 against $2,210,000. 


American Snuff (chief brands: Honest, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


8771 ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1931 


° $1,890,144,880.69 


ASSETS (itemized below) 
LIABILITIES (itemized below) 7 ‘ ‘ : a 
EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES (General Contingency Fund) . 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN E. ANDRUS 
Vanufacturer, ; z 
The Arlington Chemical Co, 


NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, . 
Cabot Manufacturing Co., Te vtiles 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Inc. 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
New York Trust Company 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President, New York Life 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON _ 
President, Cannon Mills Co. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Former President of the United 


States 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


President, Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York; 
Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Cor- 
poration of America; Former 
Major-General, U. S. Army 


CHARLES D. ee 
Resident Mur., N.Y. State 
Employers’ L sob vitey Assurance 
Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN ‘ : 
Chairman, Exec utive Committee, 
Southern Pacific Co. 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight 
Former U.S. Solicitor General 


ALBA B. JOHNSON 
Philanthropist, Former President 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired Banker; 
Trustee, Columbia University 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
Chairman o, i the Board, 
New York Life 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Dry Goods Commission House 


FRANK PRESBREY 
Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 


JOHN J. PULLEYN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
é 0. 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-Pres., J.H. Winchester & Co.; 
Pres., N. Y. State Chamber of 
Commerce 


JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
Presideni, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


RIDLEY WATTS 
Retired Merchant; 
as Chemical Bank & Trust 
0. 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand or in Bank . 
United States Government Bonds . 


.$ 9,792,153.75 
47,531,980.91 
115,177,905.97 
151,189,300.14 
19,793,579.91 
383, 112,490.26 
38, 381,749.63 
4,984,694.80 
2,179,464.57 
62,402,545.00 
37,777,895.52 
547,233, 154.68 
26,003, 152.14 
379,479,403.29 
31, 938,020.47 
33, 167,389.65 


State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
Public Utility Bonds. 
Industrial Bonds 


Railroad Bonds . es Pen ed” a & 9 v6 
Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Province, City, etc.). 


United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland Bonds. 
Other Foreign Bonds ‘ 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks or 

Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) 

First Mortgages on City Properties. 

First Mortgages on Farms . 

Policy Loans oat F 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued. 

Other Assets 


Per ae ee ee Sse el 08 oe «0 GRO repRemeneoes 


(In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all stocks are valued at 
market quotations as of December 31st. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves—For All Contractual Obligations . 
For Dividends Payable in 1932 . 
For Taxes. 

Other Liabilities. 


- $1,698,495,195.70 
63,210,338.00 
6,463,925.07 
2,302,678.74 


. $1,770,472, 137. 51 
119,672,743.18 


Total Liabilities 
General Contingency Fund 


Total . oc « « « $1,890,144, 880. 69 


POLICY PAYMENTS AND INSURANCE STATEMENT 
- $156,096, 109.08 
71,487,826.31 


Paid to Living Policyholders (Including Dividends). 


Paid to Beneficiaries in Death Claims . 
Total Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1931 


New Insurance Paid for in 1931 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1931 . 


$1,770,472,137.51 
$ 119, 672, 743.18 


Per Cent 
of Total 
-52 
2.51 
6.09 
8.00 
1.05 
20.27 
2.03 
.26 
12 
3.30 
2.00 
28.95 
1.37 
20.08 
1.69 
1.76 


100.00 


‘ scams 935. 39 


- $673,123,000.00 
$7,657,373, 158.00 





LIFE ALLOWS YOU 


DEPRESSIONS 


THE average investor's life spans 
eight to ten depressions. Three or 
four are gone before he knows what 
to do with them. Yet, if he is wise 
and able, he may profit substantially 
from the remaining ones. During 
every major decline, thousands of in- 
vestors have established the founda- 
tions for future independence by the 
purchase of sound securities whose 
values rose with the recovery of 
American business. 


@ From all the common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
34 were selected recently by an ex- 
perienced research department after 
months of painstaking investigation 
as offering unusual possibilitics as a 
group for the long-term investor to- 
day. A circular containing a list of 
these stocks and details concerning a 
common stock investment program 
based on these selections will be sent 
immediately, free of charge, on re- 
quest. Information is also available 
through any of the 1500 banks and 
security dealers distributing the new 
issues Of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES, 1955 and 1956. 


@ That these stocks must reflect the long- 
term trend line of American business is 
indicated by such facts as these: (1) The 
market value of all outstanding common 
shares of these 34 great companies equals 
approximately 50% of the market value 
of all common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange; (2) Their subsidi- 
aries number more than 1600, doing busi- 
ness in virtually all parts of the world; 
(3) The combined total assets of the 34 
corporations exceed 24 billion dollars. 


@ See a NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARE 


dealer today or write to the address below. 
Ask for circular T-2. 


To Holders: 


HOLDERS of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES (original issue) should obtain 
complete information concerning a prefer- 
ential offer now being made by dealers in 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 
INCORPORATED 
63 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Owned by a nation-wide group 
of investment houses) 


North /\merican 
TRUST 


SHARES 
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Dental, Garrett) maintained its reputation 
of stability, made $1,916,000 against $1,- 
893,000. Its big competitor, U. S. To- 
bacco (Copenhagen snuff, also chewing, 
smoking, plug tobacco and cigarets) made 
$3,020,000 against $2,950,000. George 
W. Helme Co. (Navy Sweet, Square 
Strong snuff) made $2,147,000 against $2,- 
331,000. P. (Pierre) Lorillard Co, (Old 
Gold), which recently paid its first divi- 
dend since 1926, made $4,846,000 against 
$3,614,000. A big Lorillard stockholder 
is Selected Industries with 102,580 shares. 

Childs, despite its All-the-helpings-you- 
want $1 dinners, made $241,000 against 
$933.000, passed its preferred dividend. 

Finance companies had a relatively good 
year Commercial Credit’s figures were 
$3,577,000 against $4,078,000 while Com- 
mercial Investment Trust made $7,554,- 
000 against $8,318,000. 

Congoleum-Nairn had a banner year, 
making $1,239,000 against $208,000. Al- 
though this amounted to only go¢ a share, 
the company’s strong financial position 
enabled it to go on a $1 dividend basis last 
summer after six dividendless years. 

Last year B. F. Goodrich and Good- 
year Tire & Rubber took their inventory 
losses out of earnings, whereas in 1930 
they were taken out of surplus. On a 
comparable basis last year B. F. Good- 
rich lost $8,815,000 against $10,309,000 
lost in 1930. But Goodyear made $1,328,- 
000 against $4.91 2,000. 

National Steel made $4,443,000 against 
$8,415,000. Its earnings of $2.06 against 
a $2 dividend made it the only large steel 
company to cover its dividend during the 
year. 

Several public utility 
more money in 1931 than 
Detroit Edison, Pacific 
United Gas Improvement. 
manufacturer who did so. 


systems made 
1930, including 
Lighting and 
But rare is the 
Some who did 


were: 
000’s Omitted 
d = deficit 

1931 1930 
Auburn Automobile .... cate ace 
ROWE. ND 4s aves buee 1,356 1,334 
Copeland Products ..... 314 107 
Devoe & Raynolds..... 334 132 
Durham Hosiery Mills.. 74 12d 
Firestone Tire ........ 4,219 1,541 
[ee ASO, “Sac sce ee 172 18d 
Relvhintor | eid iiss Sees 1,761 1,601 
Manhattan Shirt ...... 102 296d 
National Distillers ..... 372 307 
Owens-I}linois Glass.... 2,744 2,738 
Phillips-Jones ......... 170d 240d 
ei eee 36,396 34,256 
NN CE os bis nes we 997 986 
Standard Fruit ........ 741 10 
Union Bag and Paper... 112 155 
U. S. Radio & Television. 8o1 365 
Western Pipe & Steel. ... 767 527 
Zonite Products........ 953 750 
Other important earnings included: 

1931 1930 
Air Reduction ......... 3,815 5,250 
OF (Eg oe ae ee 926 1,265 
Calumet & Hecla....... 2,573 da 6 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 1,361 8,714 
Cousolidated Laundries 689 771 
Continental Baking .... 4,243 6,114 
Cream of Wheat....... 1,504 1,868 
Glen Alden Coal........ 7,391 12,245 
Industrial Rayon ...... 683 1,547 
La Salle Extension 

University ........ a 75 167 

Lima Locomotive ...... 1,414d 1,382 
McGraw-Hill s,s 0 0ses 869 2,021 
New Jersey Zinc Co..... 3,051 5,013 
Parke, Davis & Co..... 6,292 7,514 
Standard Brands ...... 14,542 16,402 
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In Wilmington 


Two hundred of the 250,000 stock. 
holders of Transamerica Corp. went t 
Wilmington last week for the annual mec. 
ing, determined to support Amadeo Peter 
Giannini in his attempt to oust Elis 
Walker’s management (Time, Feb, 15), 
Much sooner than was expected the 29 
stockholders heard what they wanted 
yelled and cheered. For their votes ang 
other votes gave founder Giannini 
15,371,578 votes out of 24,153,900. 

Members of the new Transamericg 
board, most of whom are “dummies” ty 
be replaced later by Californians, electe 
Mr. Giannini chairman. Taking a lay 
crack at the Walker management, Mr 
Giannini announced that he would serye 
without compensation in contrast to the 
former chairman’s salary of $100,000, 
John M. Grant, manager of Trans 
america’s London office, was made pres. 
ident, replacing James Augustus Bac. 
galupi, onetime staunch Giannini friend, 

Apparently knowing he was. beaten, 
Elisha Walker did not attend the meeting, 
After conceding defeat he said ironically: 
“As the largest stockholder of Trans 
america, I wish the management every 
possible success.” Mr. Walker’s 400,000 
(estimated) shares were worth $1,900,000 
last week against $18,800,000 at 1930's 
top. 


PEOPLE 


Last week these 








“Names make news.” 
names made this news: 


In a speech to promote funds for Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary Sir James Mat- 
thew Barrie told of a hospital which he 
conducted near Verdun during the War for 
wounded French children: “. . . The eldest 
was not more than ten, and many of them 
were almost babes. On the very first 
night when the children were asleep part 
of the ceiling fell. A nurse ran into the 
room wondering why she had not heard 
the children screaming and thinking it was 
a bomb. When she opened the door she 
found those eight little Roman Catholics 
kneeling by their bedsides praying. . . . 
The children invented games in which to 
have one leg or one arm was not a disad- 
vantage but an advantage... . They 
called me Monsieur Auld Reekie.” 


“If you want to start a war” advised 
Bishop Francis John McConnell, “mobi- 
lize the liars and get the churches to bless 
he 











Shanghai police arrested Cinemactor 
Ronald Colman who was strolling the 
town after curfew. 











° 


Accused of mauling two peasants in a 
traffic squabble, Rodolfo Caruso, son 0! 
the late Enrico, was, after much delay, 
arrested in Bologna. His brother Enrico 
Jr., involved in the same charge, was in 
Hollywood whence the U. S. would not 
extradite him. 

eo 

Joe Zelli returned to France last week, 
a U.S. failure. Last November he opened 
in Manhattan a smart super-speakeasy, the 
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tinues to rapidly expand his business 


Amadeo Peter volume in 1931...a wholesale jeweler 
) Oust Elish, 
IE, Feb, 1s) shows a substantial increase in sales 


cted the 200 ° é F 
hey wanted ...an auto accessory jobber boosts his 
eir Votes an ‘ , ‘ 
er Gianaa business 40% ...a bank doubles its 
53,900, 
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uans, elected 
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” Yr trust business and makes a sixfold 


gain in its corresponding banking 
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ograph and Multigraph equipment. 


f q ~ cas 
eet ae Here’s Proof that Sales can be Increased Now! 
€r’s 400,000 
1 $1,900,000 The terse. fact-full letters at the left are 


O at 1930 
representative of hundreds received 


from concerns that forged ahead with 


consistent sales and profit gains during 


hat 


1931. Their records are an inspiration, 


week these 
and a powerful testimonial to the fact 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
= ° Cleveland, Ohio -Cleveland, Ohio 
ls for Edin- “ eiidieiin salle: tn iiaies 
Gentlesen:- Gentlemen: - that merchandise can be moved wnen 
ames Mat- 
ic n ti ed sal We want to tell you how pleased 
i] which he Monthly Multigraphed sales _ are aplhey o 
h ae wessages, Addressographed to 70.000 names, we are with the sales-promotion results buye rs are prope I ly sold th rough 
Ne W ar lor as well as frequent smaller mailings, have secured with our Multigraph-Addressograph 
. The eldest helped us beyond measure to consistently system. Our sales record even in these tises direct selling. e Addressograph and 


of general buying resistance has shown a 
decided increase in 1931 over 1950 Direct 


> f " develop our business. Through 1931 our 
ny of them é 
© Addressograph and Multigraph equipment was 


very first busy all the time. The same will be true selling with your equipment has certainly 
helped us to greater sales and success 


Multigraph enable users to efficiently 


asleep part for 1932. The results of our direct sell- ? . Fier 
sag bave been gost gratifying ee produce lucrative direct advertising, 


in into the 
not heard 
king it was 


Yours truly. = sail ‘ P 3 GB ‘ A 
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Service Division 
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Addressograph and Multigraph Equipment will prove in your own office that 
inemactor you can make money and save money 
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Addressograph Sules Agencies and Multigraph Sales Agencies in Principal World Cities 
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And Now.... 
THE PORT OF 


KANSAS CITY 


Missouri RIVER navigation is coming 
back —to the advantage of many industries in 
and near Kansas City. The 6-foot channel be- 


tween Kansas City and St. Louis soon will 


connect the Middle West with the ports of 
the world. Low cost transportation of bulk 
commodities thus will benefit many shippers. 


This is one of many opportunities which 


Kansas City offers industry—a great market 
of 19 million people plus many manufacturing 
and distributing advantages. You can obtain 
the facts without obligation, by using the 


coupon below. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








KANSAS CITY 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me fact literature about Kansas City. We are inter- 


ested in the. industry. 





Firm Name : . 
‘By Tae. 
EE ee 











I saw this advertisement in Time 


lebruary 22, 1932 


$250,000 “Royal Box.” On New Years 
Eve Federal Prohibition agents SWwooped 
down upon it in a well-publicized, spec. 
tacular raid. “What a pity!” he lamented 
“We had... the nicest people... 
16 cooks. . . . It was not like a club; it 
was like a home. . . . My heart broke.” 
The day previous he had withdrawn his 
play, Papavert, from Broadway. Refur. 
bished, renamed Mr. Papavert to pre- 
clude confusion with Freudian categories 


Keystone 
EXPATRIATE ZELLI 
He tried to be funny. 


it was later reopened. After eleven per- 
formances the play, though very funny in 
France, closed with a loss of $35,000. On 
the day it closed, he intrepidly opened his 
second speakeasy venture, “Joe Zelli’s,” 
It failed within a week. 

Still rich, popular, he will continue to 
greet genially many of the world’s promi- 
nent, some of its eminent, within the ur- 
bane doors of his “American Bar” on the 
Rue Fontaine, Paris. Here may be seen 
a beauteous cinemactress flirting coyly 
with a fun-loving British peer over the 
telephones which hospitable Joe Zelli 
placed on every table to facilitate social 
intercourse; or, on rare occasions, a 
tycoon-sired U. S. collegian squirting 
seltzer-water at  beturbanned Indian 
moguls.* 


—-_ 


William Bateman (“Tinplate”) 
Leeds provided a fine funeral complete 
with a satin-lined casket at Scarsdale, 
N. Y., for Pal, a German shepherd dog 
killed in a dog fight. 

Hearst’s Boston American quoted 
friends of youthful James A. (“Bud”) 
Stillman Jr., son of Banker Stillman and 
Mrs. Fifi Fowler McCormick, as saying 
that after being graduated from Harvard 
Medical School in June, he will devote 
himself to free obstetrical work among 
the needy. 


*Joe Zelli got his start running a restaurant 
at the corner of 43rd Street and Madison Ave., 
Manhattan, before the War, later moved to 
London, fought in the Italian artillery, and after 
the Armistice catered to restive U. S. ollicers 
at the original “American Bar” in Tours. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Ne 


Pilots’ Union 

When the American Federation of La- 
bor tried to persuade airplane pilots to 
unionize a few years ago it was given a 
chilly reception. Flyers were public idols. 
Like sea captains, they recoiled from the 
thought of brotherhood with locomotive 
engineers. Also, they were paid as much 
as $10,000 or $15,000 a year because of 
the risk. Organizations like the National 
Air Pilots’ Association and Professional 
Pilots’ Association (with codes of ethics, 
death benefits, etc.) thrived; but unioniza- 
tion was disdained. ; 

With the gravitation of transport flying 
from adventure to business, pilots’ pay 
came down to average about $550 a month. 
Many continued to feel that unionization 
was beneath the prestige of a pilot. But 
when Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc. cut salaries last autumn, Pilot David 
L, Behncke of Boeing Air Transport, most 
vigorous agitator for unionization, was 
able to draw a group away from the 
N. A. P. A. to form the first pilots’ union. 
In Chicago last week the Airline Pilots’ 
Association, affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
had its first real task. 

Century Air Lines, operated by Motor- 
maker Errett Lobban Cord, employed 23 
pilots at a minimum wage of $350 a month 
and flying pay at $3 per daylight hour, $5 
yet hour at night. The company (which 
enjoys no mail contracts) announced a 
cut in base pay to $150, flying pay to 
remain the same. According to the com- 
pany the pilots would average $360 per 
month under the new scale. According 
to the pilots—all members of the new 
union—it amounted to a reduction of 
neatly 50%. They refused, made counter 
demands for union recognition, reported 
for work one morning last week to find 
armed guards and company officials bar- 
ring their way to the Century hangar. The 
ofiicials handed them letters “accepting” 
their resignations and blank applications 
for work under the new wage scale, which 
the pilots rejected. Meanwhile Century’s 
schedules from Chicago to Detroit and 
Cleveland were discontinued. The service 
to St. Louis was maintained by two 
“strikebreaking” pilots. Alongside one of 
those planes flew another with a sign: 
“Century is unfair to pilots.” Century 
announced it had scores of applicants for 
the vacant jobs, would resume service as 
soon as they could be broken in on the 
routes, 

_Most observers predicted that in the 
lace of hard times, with hundreds of ex- 
perlenced transport pilots out of work, any 
attempted strike must fail. President 
Behncke claimed a union membership of 
about 475, out of 700 or 800 employed air- 
line pilots. Transport operators thought 
that possibly 100 might support a strike 
program. But the operators were grateful 
that airplane mechanics were not union- 
wed, could not start a sympathetic strike. 


Flights & Flyers 

Blimp in a Gale. When the wind over 
Manhattan whipped up to gale force Pilot 
Prescott Dixon of the Goodyear blimp 
Columbia decided to get back to earth at 








In the fog—a 


GUIDING HAND 


As a safeguard 


airlines equip with 
RADIO TELEPHONE... 


. 

‘~) v . . * ° s | 
\~ The pilot can fly straight as a homing pigeon —in spite of 

oT 

sudden fog, darkness and low-hanging clouds. With his Western 


Electric radio telephone, he can talk to ground stations and get instruc- 


tions and bearings from them at any time. @, All the major airlines 


in this country are using this equipment as an extra safeguard and 


~~ 
~~ ?, 
aw geese 


eae” a", 
to help maintain the accuracy of their = eM mail and passenger 


schedules. One company, for example, flying 1,000,000 miles a 


month, has all of its 106 planes and 35 stations Western Electric 
equipped. @, Voice reproduction by means of Western Electric 


apparatus reflects an experience of over 50 years making telephones 


and other communication apparatus for the Bell System. 


Western Eleciric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 





Holmes Airport. Only a few weeks ago a 
wind like that had kept the silvered globule 
from landing for 31 hr. Gingerly Pilot 
Dixon nosed the Columbia to within 
50 ft. of the ground, when a sudden down- 
gust slapped the craft to earth. The im- 
pact knocked the engines askew, twisted 
the propellers into pretzels—one blade 
piercing the envelope. Before the ground 
crew could capture the ship an up- 
draught bounced it away again into the 
gale, ballooning crazily and quite out of 
control. Over the flatlands near Flushing 
Bay Pilot Dixon signalled Mechanic John 
Blair to yank the ripcord which would 
open a 25-ft. gash in the top of the helium 
cell, dropping the blimp instantly. Me- 
chanic Blair leaned from a gondola win- 
dow, put his weight on the cord, fell out 
to his death. The Columbia collapsed in 
a tangle of metal and fabric. From the 
wreck was dragged Pilot Dixon, unhurt. 

Unwanted DO-X. Soon after her ar- 
rival in the U. S. last August the giant 
flying boat DO-X was beached at Glenn H. 
Curtiss Airport, N. Y. for overhaul of her 


————— 


TIME 


twelve engines. There she has remained 
while Dornier officials tried without suc- 
cess to interest U. S. groups in chartering 
the boat for coastwise service. Last week 
it was announced that the DO-X will be 
flown back to Germany in May. Mean- 
while her commander, Capt. Franz Chris- 
tiansen, and all but two members of her 
crew sailed to Germany for a vacation. 


Sold by Doolittle 


Two years ago Major James Harold 
(“Jimmy”) Doolittle led a team of airmen 
through Europe with U. S. Curtiss-built 
military planes. At Sofia, Belgrade, Bucha- 
rest, Istanbul, Prague, Berlin, etc. they 
made demonstration flights, talked serious 
business with chiefs of state, army leaders, 
ministers of transportation. Last week 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. announced one of 
the fruits of Salesman Doolittle’s road- 
work: a contract with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to survey and direct the building 
of airways and airports, build and operate 
factories for construction of Curtiss- 
Wright planes. 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


ommanoer i Chicf of the. 
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Re, Continental Army im 


WASHINGTON of Virginia 
nericah 


“For the defense of American Liberty” 


Ss, reads the Commission issued by the 
Continental Congress to George Washington, dated June 19, 1775, and signed 


by John Hancock, President. 


Next to the Declaration of Independence, this Commission is the most 
important document bearing the famous John Hancock signature. 


The Commission itself, creased and worn, probably from being carried 
on General Washington’s person through his campaigns, is now preserved 
in the Library of Congress with other great historic documents. 


A facsimile of the Washington Commission (81/” x 1514”, suitable 
for framing) has been made by this Company from the original, and may 
be obtained by individuals and organizations signing and mailing the cou- 


pon below. 


ney) 


par. 7 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


*This sketch, drawn by Griswold Tyng, is of a younger Washington than the more familiar 
conceptions of the Great General and shows him at the height of his military care. r. 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your facsimile of the Washington Commission. I enclose 4 cents to cover postage. 


Name 


Address 


OVER SIXTY-NINE YEARS IN BUSINESS 


THEATRE 


Bishop & Gag 
You've dealt a lovely maid 
A blow that is injurious. 
A dirty trick was played 
And France is simply furious! 


—Of Thee I Sing. 


Not France, but sententious Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop Wiltiam Thomas Man. 
ning of New York was furious last week. 
He had been to see one of the most amus- 
ing two acts of musical insanity current 


on Broadway, Of Thee I Sing. An early 











Tue BisHorp or New York 
He was asked to be funny. 


scene in the play represented the campaign 
headquarters of Mr. Wintergreen, candi- 
date for the U. S. Presidency. When he 
jilted the winner of a beauty contest, who 
turned out to be “the illegitimate daughter 
of an illegitimate son of an illegitimate 
nephew of Napoleon,” the bishop’s pulse 
remained about normal. Then the French 
Ambassador, represented as a fidgety little 
dolt, approached President Wintergreen 
(William Gaxton). 

“You will pardon this intrusion, mon- 
sieur,” said he, “but I have another note 
from my country.” 

“That's all right,” replied President 
Wintergreen. “We’ve got a lot of notes 
from your country and some of them were 
due ten years ago.” 

Whether the discreet little Bishop there- 
upon suppressed a loud and _ indignant 
squawk is not a matter of record. But 
last week the incident supplied him with 
a lively topic for a speech before the 
France-America Society. La Belle France, 
mother of La Fayette and De Grasse and 
more recently a noble Ally had, in his 
opinion, been grossly outraged. 

On the bishop’s resolution the France- 
America Society sent a letter to producer 
Sam H. Harris requesting that the offend- 
ing gag be deleted from the show at once. 
The Society, in full possession of the in- 
ternational facts, pointed out that “the 
Government of France met its obligations 
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to the United States in accordance with 
the refunding agreement of April 29, 1926, 
and the only payments past due are those 
covered by the year’s moratorium which 
the president of the United States himself 
suggested last June, without consulting 


France. , 
Producer Harris, who has a sense of 


humor as well as a sense of publicity, 
turned the letter over to the newspapers. 
Librettist Kaufman handsomely offered to 
delete the scene if the Bishop would write 
a substitute equally funny. Consul Gen- 
eral Count Charles de Fontnouvelle, inter- 
viewed, remembered having seen Of Thee 
I Sing. 

“JT remember the part about France 
made the audience very happy,” he said. 
“And who did you say complained about 
it?” 

“Bishop Manning,” a reporter answered. 

“Oh.” : 

New Plays in Manhattan 

Zombie. Mr. William Seabrook’s ro- 
mantic fibs about far-off places do no one 
any harm, have certainly not harmed 
Zombie, whose playwright 
Webb) seems to have read Author Sea- 


brook’s The Magic Island. Haitian zom- | 
bies are those unfortunate people who | 


have been resurrected from the grave and 
placed in peonage by villainous masters. 
With one of these voodooistic overlords a 
family of white planters comes in contact. 
thus giving Zombie its motivation. For the 
most part wretchedly acted (including the 
work of Miss Pauline Starke, deep-voiced 
onetime film actress) and beset with de- 
plorably written dialog, Zombie has at 
least four authentic shudders for your 
spine, to wit: 

1)} When the shrouded grave-folk first 
appear. 


2) When one of them is released from | 
half-life to total death by spell and incan- | 


tation. 

3) When Actress Starke discovers that 
her husband has become a zombie. 

4) When the zombies grope their way 
toward their master, who is in peril. 


o~-—— 


Monkey. Seldom is anyone killed in a | 


mystery play whom the audience would 


care to have live. When Banker Kenmore | 


of Monkey is shot his demise not only 


removes one more objectionable character | 


irom the world of fiction, but considerably 
enlivens a play. For Banker Kenmore was 
a vicious old rascal who sent his wife to 


an asylum, tried to blight his daughter’s | 
romance, kept a mistress. His death brings | 
to the stage an extremely agreeable de- | 
lective named “Monkey” Henderson, an | 


eccentric police officer whose physique and 
peculiar actions have earned him his sobri- 


quet on the force. Performed by Richard | 


Whorf, “Monkey” Henderson is a refresh- 


ingly new type among stage sleuths. His 


criminological methods are a succession 


of humorous short cuts, and he is bent on | 


saving the audience’s time and the tax- 
payer's money. The conclusion of Mon- 
key is surprising enough, and the late Sam 
Janney has managed to interlard his melo- 
drama with agreeable comedy. Officer Mc- 
Sweeney, played by Edward McNamara, 
the constable of Strictly Dishonorable 
who said that it just seemed like police- 


(Kenneth | 





The FALSE PROMISE of a 
SUBSTITUTE for COPPER 


HE owner of a building in a large 

Eastern city wanted to install an 
automatic water heater. He had nar- 
rowed his selection to two heaters— 
one with a copper tank—the other, a 
less expensive unit, with a storage 
tank of rustable metal. 

He was urged to take the better 
heater. “The copper tank will last in- 
definitely. It can’t rust —you'll always 
be sure of a clean, rust-free hot water 
supply —and your gas cost is likely to 
be less.” But he was lured by the 
lower first price and chose the cheap- 
er unit, with the inevitable result. 

Within three years rust had badly 
corroded the storage tank. The hot 
water supply was discolored and rust 
had so reduced the efficiency of the 
underfired heater that the monthly 
gas bills increased from nineteen dol- 
lars to forty dollars. 

A new water heater had to be in- 
stalled and this time one with a cop- 
per storage tank was specified. If that 


had been done in the first place the 
owner would have saved just $350.00. 
° ° ° 

America’s penalty for using “some- 
thing cheaper” than Copper, Brass 
and Bronze is estimated at over 
$600,000,000 yearly. Of this the 
home or factory owner pays—when 
rustable plumbing and sheet metal 
work fail. The manufacturer pays 
too— when rustable metals detract 
from the performance and salability 
of his product. 

Those who have had experience 
know that where rust can destroy, 
Copper and its alloys are more eco- 
nomical in the long run. Frequently, 
too, manufacturers can make savings 
in production costs by using these dur- 
able metals—because less time and 
labor is needed in stamping, spinning, 
machining, polishing and plating. 

We will cooperate with you in seek- 
ing the most economical application 
of these metals to your needs. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


TIME HAS PROVED THE SERVICE OF COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 

















"Theres one safe CY, | 
to buy bond papers” 


That way is by tests that enable you to 
judge real paper value. Eight such tests, as 
well as three ways to save money on letter- 
heads and forms, are outlined in the book 





illustrated below. Send the coupon for a free 
copy of this book—then consult your printer. 


Hollingsworth. 
BASIC BOND 


Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company, Dept. 113, 140 Federal 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





Please send me a free copy of 
this book which contains a logical 
method of judging bond papers 
and suggests means of cutting 
down expense without losing 
quality in letterheads and forms. 
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meticulousness. Either Author Christie or 


| Reviser John Anderson, capable theatre 


critic of the New York Journal, has sup- 
plied one crowning touch of veracity to 
the French master-mind’s lines. He never 
becomes sufficiently acquainted with De 
Brett’s Peerage to learn that Sir Roger, 
the murderee, is not called Sir Ackroyd. 
The Fatal Alibi is wan in spots, but the 
last act hits a happy clip. Only the audi- 
ence, the murderer, Sir Roger and Hercule 


| Poirot can guess the solution of the crime. 


Blessed Event. 
Pryor of Up Pops the Devil) was wasting 
his journalistic fragrance on the desert air 
of the New York Daily Express’ advertis- 
ing department. When the regular Broad- 
way colyumist went on a vacation, Mr. 
Roberts was given a chance to pinch hit 
for him. This he did largely by printing 
premature birth notices about the off- 
spring of people of prominence and noto- 
riety, thus upping his tabloid’s circulation 
by several thousand copies. 


Mr. Roberts holding down the dirt dish- 
ing department permanently at $50 a 
week. 


Act II, one year later, reveals Mr. 


The end of | 
Blessed Event’s first act, therefore, finds | 











Alvin Robert (Roger | 


Roberts feverishly telling all and reaping | 


much richer reward. It also introduces a 
visitor from Chicago who is planning to 
make $2,000 by shooting Mr. Roberts for 
a Mr. Sam Gobel, whom certain of the 
colyum’s items have offended, notably one 
which observed that the beer in one of the 
Gobel saloons looked out of place in a 
stein. Gallant Alvin Roberts, far from 
quaking at the gunman’s proposal to kill 


him, exhibits a photograph of the late | 


Murderess Ruth Snyder in the electric 


chair and mentions the twisted fingers, the | 





binding straps, the burning hair which ac- | 


company an electrocution. He 
veals that the gunman’s threat has been 
dictaphoned. 

But Mr. Roberts’ troubles are not over. 


also re- | 


One young woman whom he tattles on has | 


been wronged by Sam Gobel himself. 
When Colyumist Roberts intrudes on a 
night club opening, from which he has 
been barred, Sam Gobel directs two of his 
mermydons to finish the task that his first 
emissary failed to accomplish. It is in 
this, the play’s last act, that Blessed Event 
cinches its claim to first rate melodrama. 
Walter Winchell of the Daily Mirror, 
after whom Blessed Event’s fearless 
though imprudent hero is modeled, was 
present on the first night accompanied by 
a bodyguard, a precaution he has taken 
since he recorded the recent arrival of 
several Chicago bravos in Manhattan. 
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Covering the War 

When the four hour truce between 
Japanese and Chinese at Shanghai was 
called last week (see p. 21) officials hur- 
ried through the Woosung region hustling 
joncombatants to safety. They found a 
small hotel peppered with lead from both 
sides in the bombardment of the Woosung 
forts. The vegetable garden adjoining it 
was pock-marked by shells. Within was 
the proprietor, a retired oldtime British 
navy officer named Capt. Frederick Davis 


years—the only white civilian remaining 


peared; he had been living for days on 
such canned food as he had in the kitchen. 






aid scornfully: “This is my home and 
here I stay.” And there he stayed. 

That story was dug out of the confused 
sene around Shanghai last week by Asso- 
cated Press. . . . Correspondent Peggy 
Hull of the Chicago Tribune found a 
German officer commanding well-drilled 





tor Keen of the New York Herald Tribune 
drove to Japanese headquarters near Woo- 
sung in time to see a hapless Chinese con- 
demned to death because his captors found 
money in his pocket (“‘evidence” that he 
was paid to kill Japanese)... . 

Exclusive stories like the foregoing pop 
w here and there in the Sino-Japanese 
news to the U. S.; but the war is not a 
war of great “scoops.” Rather the scene 
is that of the U. S. Press machine func- 














bothering to see deep. 

Largest wheels in the machine are the 
\ssociated Press, United Press and 
Hearst’s International News Service which 
hs four men whose technical leader is 
Dixon Hoste and whose most conspicuous 
member by far is garrulous, hysterical and 
frequently absurd Floyd Gibbons. Im- 













ents. In the Chicago Tribune bureau, 
Peggy Hull, fortyish, is the only female 
correspondent accredited by the War De- 
partment. She accompanied the Pershing 
expedition to Mexico in 1916, followed the 
A, E. F. in France, served in Siberia. is 
further distinguished by the longest by- 
line of all the correspondents in Shanghai. 














cost of about $4,000. The flow of their 
dispatches is divided between RCA radio 
across the Pacific, and cable via Siberia 
and London, Either way transmission time 
tothe U. S. is 30 to 50 min. (Some mes- 
sages filed in duplicate both ways have 
mt at the same instant in Chicago.) 
Urgent messages at $2.36 a word are 
flashed in 11 min. 

As nearly everyone is aware, news from 
the Orient appears much fresher than it 
really is because of the half day difference 
time. Ordinarily U. S. Sunday papers 
carry Shanghai news dated Monday. 

Unlike the government at Tokyo, the 

hinese make scarce pretense of censoring 
news at Shanghai. A Chinese official is 
supposed to read dispatches, but editors in 
the U. §. are not aware of him. 















who had operated the hotel for many | 


Given a chance to clear out, Capt. Davis | 


tioning smoothly, making remarkably | 
tasty hash of what it can see, but not | 


portant papers have their own correspond- | 


The three news services together send | 
from 12,000 to 30,000 words a day at a | 





in the vicinity. His pet dog had disap- | 


Chinese fighters. . . . Correspondent Vic- | 
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...0r Kalse EKeonomy 


HE Doe family were driving their old car in the interest 
of economy. They took pride in telling their friends 


about it. 


But where was the economy? Had they forgotten the new 
tires they had purchased; the new brake linings; the new 
battery; repairs to the starter; the expense they had been 
put to when the ignition failed at midnight many miles 
from home? Had they failed to notice the increased con- 
sumption of gas and oil? 


Perhaps it was that sizable towing 
charge that caused them to talk 
new car to the dealer. Or it may 
have been the smart new lines 
and foolproof mechanism, char- 
acteristic of the industry’s new 
models, with prices equally ap- 
pealing. Whatever the reason the 
Doe family found it more econom- 
ical to buy a new car. 





They discovered — just as many other families in similar 
circumstances will discover— that the average cost of 
repairing an old car is sometimes greater than the required 
monthly payments for a new one. 


And in buying their new car the Doe family are enjoying 
the advantages of Commercial Credit service which is 
available to responsible dealers everywhere. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL BANKERS 







HEADQUARTERS + BALTIMORE 


WHEREVER YOU ARE @® WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 
SELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE @ 












“We'll fix that pain in short order. You 
won't lose any sleep tonight.” 

"Thank heaven for that! I wish we’d had 
Sloan’s in the house last night.” 


lame back 
Quiet the pain — Sleep! 


Backache and lumbago pains need 
not spoil your sleep if Sloan’s is 
handy. Simply pat it on. It rushes 
fresh blood to the sore spot—warms 
your spine and back—gives a feel- 
ing of complete relaxation. The 
pain quickly disappears. You rest 
better, and you feel like a new person 
in the morning. Get a fresh bottle 
today at your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S LINIMENT 


Shines even in 
the rain. The 
big can that has 
an easy opener. 


> | at , 
The Worlds finest All Weather Shoe Folish 


“STAMMERING 
[ts Guse & Correction” 


Learn how quickly your speech can be corrected, if you 
stammer. Send 10 cents for 279-page cloth-bound_ book 
revealing facts on stammering. It tells how readily I cor- 
rected my own speech after stammering for nearly 20 
years. Benj. N. Bogue, Dept. 182, 1147 N. illinois 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Six Precocious Freshmen 

President Walter Dill Scott of North- 
western University began combing the na- 
tion last week for precocious, prodigious 
lads, aged 13 to 15. If high school princi- 
pals can find as many as six, properly 
qualified, Northwestern will admit them 
next September. “Our experience with 
precocious students,” said President Scott, 
“has been satisfactory.” But they have 
been few, have had no chance for the 
stimulus of competition and co-operation 


| with equals. “It is planned to have these 


six precocious freshmen live together and 


| enjoy an environment favorable to them,” 
| said he. 


As prodigies to be duplicated under 


' modern educational conditions, President 
| Scott cited: Jeremy Bentham, who wrote 


Latin and Greek at five, prepared for Ox- 
ford at ten; George Gordon Lord Byron, 


| writer at ten, famed poet at 15; Benjamin 


Franklin, newspaper publisher at 17; Alex- 
ander Hamilton, businessman at 15; Al- 
brecht von Haller, German anatomist who 
prepared a Chaldean grammar and 2,000 
biographies of famous persons at nine; 
John Stuart Mill, high mathematician at 
eight; Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, com- 
poser at five;* Napoleon Bonaparte, “‘Lit- 
tle Mathematician” at eight; James Watt, 
mathematician at six, experimenter with 
steam at 15; George Washington, profes- 
sional surveyor at 15. 


-oethe’s rooth 

Everyone knows Faust, chiefly from 
story-books, operatic and cinematic ver- 
sions. Cultured people know Der Erlkonig 
and a few other poems of Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe which have been set to 
music. But Wilhelm Meister, Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, Egmont, Werther are not 
to be found in drugstores. 

Because Goethe died 100 years ago 
come March 22, because something ought 
to be done about it, people have lately 
been reading up on him, making plans. 
Any German schoolboy could recall the 
following facts: He was born in Frankfurt- 
am-Main in 1749, of well-to-do parents. 
At 15 he fell in love with one Gretchen 
whom he immortalized in Faust. He went 
to Leipzig where he had a mistress named 
Anna Katharina Schénkopf. As a student 
in Strasbourg he fell in love with Friderike 
Brion, an episode around which Franz 
Lehar wrote an operetta in which Tenor 
Richard Tauber sang several seasons ago. 
Goethe had many other loves during his 
life, including one, at the age of 74, with 
a very young girl. He was imaginative, 
sentimental, not always amiable. 

Greatest of Goethe collections outside 
Germany is that which the late William 
Alfred Speck assembled and presented to 
Yale University. Donor Speck, son of 


| German-born New Yorkers, read Gotz von 


Berlichingen at the age of 15, bought a 
complete set of Goethe. Never rich, he 


| studied pharmacy, worked in his father’s 


*President Scott forgot that it is almost es- 
sential for a great musician to be prodigious, 
that musicians are judged dispassionately as 


| artists, regardless of their numerical age (see 


p. 40). 
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drugstore, which he called “my pillory” 
spent all his money collecting Goetheana, 

In 1915 he gave his 6,000 items to 
Yale, became curator of Modern German 
Literature and an assistant professor, He 
died in 1928, but not before completing 
a notable transaction. Professor Speck 
learned that a Chicago collector possessed 
two pages of the manuscript of Faust, 
only ones in the U. S. He would not selj 
them, but it was known he collected holo- 
graph letters of U. S. presidents. (Col. 
lector Speck found it an easy matter to 
get William Howard Tait, Yale alumnus. 
to write a letter in his own hand, give 
him letters from Woodrow Wilson and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Then a swap was 
arranged. 

Yale opened last week the Goethe cele. 
brations. Professor Carl Schreiber ad- 
duced a fact: Faust was the most-read 
work in the German trenches during the 
War. 

The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 
has invited Professor Eugen Kiihnemann, 
Goethe scholar of the University of Bres- 
lau, to lecture at 50 U. S. universities. The 
Foundation is putting on a Goethe essay 
contest, distributing a Goethe cinema. In 
Germany, President Paul von Hindenburg 
will place a wreath on Goethe's tomb at 
Weimar. 

Next meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America is to be at Yale, 
in honor of the Goethe Year. A situation 
of which modern language teachers are 


A COMPLETE 
FILING UNIT 


i 





that will fit any vertical-filing cabinet 
or the lower double drawer of a desk. 
Indexed A to Z and each pocket 
metal-tabbed. 


9 erlex Al LPHABETER 


composed of 25 Expanding ‘“‘Vertex” 
File Pockets, will efficiently hold 
1500 or more papers of standard cor- 
respondence size. 
It is an ideal personal file, for pro- 
fessional use and busy executives. 
Packed in strong, attractive, dark- 
green box, which can be used as a cab- 
inet if desired. A portable filing sys- 
tem instantly ready to use anywhere. 
Complete information on the Vertex 
Alphabeter will be sent on request. 
Address Dept. N, 


ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY 
317 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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well aware is that German, ousted from 
{J, §, institutions during the War, has been 
restored in almost all the colleges, in many 
a big city high school. But in the Middle 
West, where it was once spoken and taught 
in classrooms, German is now replaced by 


French and Spanish. 
— + 


Thinker 


Officials of Centre College, Danville, 
Ky. ousted Charles J. Thurmond as editor 
of the college Cento. Last fortnight he 
editorially attacked marriage as the “stu- 
pidest of all institutions in existence to- 
day,” said that “mutual attraction be- 
tween persons is a purely physical thing 
and purely for the purpose of procreation 
and perpetuation.” Ousted last week, 
Editor Thurmond said: “I do not practice 
what I expressed as a possible solution to 
unsatisfactory marriage. I do not advo- 
cate that it should be practiced. I am 
doing some thinking on the subject. The 
constitutional bill of rights of the United 
States gives me the right to think on any 
subject I please. Furthermore, I an- 
nounced in the Cento before Christmas 
that I was thinking on this subject... .” 


eo — 


“Goldfish” 


Richard Myers, 12, was doltish, clod- 
pated. They classified him as backward, 
put him in an ungraded class in Morse 
Public School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Last 
week Richard Myers came home with big 
bruises and welts on his back. His parents 
got a lawyer to try to have him trans- 
ferred, to try to take action against the 
school’s Principal Max Reutershan. 

Blandly Max Reutershan admitted that 
he used a length of garden hose which he 
called a “goldfish” on stupid children. He 
wed it also on his own five children. “It 
does them good,” said he. “How else can 
I maintain discipline? I beat them to save 
thm—and not in anger.” Then Max 
Reutershan laughed. ““The law gives me 
the right to use rubber hose on pupils and 
I do it.” 

The Poughkeepsie Superintendent of 
Schools refused to take action. And dolt- 
ish Richard Myers said: “I didn’t do the 
writing I was told to. Oh, yes, I'll do it 
now. I'll be good, all right.” 


—— 
Ethonomy 


Getting children to save their pennies 
has been the chief work of the National 
Thrift Committee, which promotes an an- 
nual Thrift Week. “To overhaul U. S. 
education,” the Committee was last week 
reorganized. On its advisory board are 
now many U. S. educator-bigwigs. A new 
rallying-word, “Ethonomics” was coined 
lor the Committee by Dr. John Bates 
Clark, 85, retired Columbia economics 
professor. Said he last week: “The impor- 
tant fundamentals of ethics, economics, 
and civics should be taught not as unre- 
lated subjects, as in the past, but as the 
composite cornerstone upon which our so- 
cial structure rests. . . . The present sit- 
uation is so universal that the only way 
we can hope to accomplish anything is 
thtough the ‘ethonomic’ education of the 
children. The Capitalist System must be 
fortified with righteousness. Without it 
the future appears dark.” 
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Tf this mark could SPEAK 
it would SAY... 


“I represent 25 years of research, out of which has 
come every important development in lamps and 
lighting practice. 

“I have helped to save the American public 
more than two billion dollars in their lighting bill 
during the past ten years... first, by initiating im- 
provements which have increased the efficiency of 
lamps, and, secondly, by reducing their cost 48%.” 


EOPLE who are employed where they have to use their eyes 
got are able to work faster and better in good light 
than in poor light. Dim light causes eye-strain, bodily fatigue, 
and is responsible for reduced efficiency and expensive mistakes. 
No place can be well lighted for long with poor lamps. 

Edison Mazpa* Lamps give brighter light than non-standard 
lamps, and stay bright longer. Write the General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, for free information concern- 
ing light in your establishment. 


*Mazpa—the mark of a research service 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (36) ELECTRIC 
ay 
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HE New Yorker goes into a 

lot of clubs. By cash invita- 
tion, too. Clubs like the Racquet 
& Tennis and the Junior League 
and Colony Club in New York, 
the Tavern in Boston, the Uni- 
versity in Grand Rapids pay 
money for it. 

The day it comes out, mem- 
bers neglect their other work. 
They are hard to stop on the 
sidewalk; they “have a date’ at 





...50 well print it on 


TIME 


the table where The New Yorker 
When they get 
there, and find they’ve been an- 


is to be found. 


ticipated by selfish early risers, 
they fret... They annoy house 


committees... 


The New Yorker’s club spies 
report that too soon after a fresh 
copy has come in, it is dog-eared, 
thumbed, torn, clipped. Pick up 
a ten-day-old copy of the paper 
in a club (if you can find one) 
and you will observe that it is 
very shabby, and still warm. 


The paper is too interesting. 


So we thought: “If we 
don’t bother to change the 
contents, but just change the 


covers once a week—wouldn’t 


that help? Couldn’t we dull it 
up and keep it fresher?’ No, 


FEEL 
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that would not do. Uneconom- 
ical. Un-American, maybe. 


Well, good old 
solved this ugly problem. 


science has 


So The New Yorker’s special 
club edition will probably be is- 
sued in a new form. 

[It will be printed on steel. 
Sheet steel. Each corner will be 
reinforced, and will have rubber 
bumpers. Then, we found that 
since hotels had to quit chaining 
hair-brushes, we could get a lot 
of chain cheap, so we’re chaining 
each copy to the table with a 
welded ring-staple—but it runs 
on a wire, so that members at 
each end can go sit by the win- 
dow as usual. The tests we have 


made show fine results. 


(That is, so far.) 
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Dieu Est Mon Droit 


Focu—Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart—Lit- 
tle, Brown ($4). 

Vieux soldat, vieil imbécile—so say the 
French, but not of Foch. Though an old- 
ish soldier (62) when the War began, he 
became before its close France’s symbol 
and stimulant of undefeat. ‘The Man of 
Orléans,” as Biographer Hart subtitles 
him, filled the réle of national redeemer 
when the Kaiser was Satan and when, for 
a four-year wink of the Divine eye, God 
was French. 

When on May 11, 1871, Ferdinand 
Foch, a young student at the Jesuit Col- 
lege of St. Clément’s at Metz, heard the 
classroom windows rattle to the guns’ an- 
nouncement that the city was now Ger- 
man, the nightmare of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War turned into a dream of revanche. 
He fed the dream with legends of Napo- 
leon; his religious training gave him the 
very highest sanctions. From the Poly- 
technique he pushed through the Ecole 
(Application, the Cavalry School at Sau- 
mur, Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. In 
i890 he was summoned to the General 
Staff at the Ministry of War. Here the 
dream of revanche took strategical form. 
“Adopting the offensive as the essential 
form of action, Foch’s sequence of action 
was, first, to feel for one’s enemy, then to 
grip him, finally to ‘strike one supreme 
stroke on one point,’ using one’s reserves 
‘ss a club’... This theory, essentially 
mechanistic or mathematical, was too 
simple for truth.” 

As professor and later as commandant 

of the Ecole de Guerre, from its high pul- 
pit he taught the army’s teachers his 
theories of military strategy. By books, 
by word of mouth he popularized the 
doctrine of Attack, until it became dogma 
tothe French. “This theory, which really 
rested on the sentimental assumption that 
Frenchmen were braver than Germans, 
certainly simplified the rdle of the leader. 
For directly an enemy was sighted he had 
merely to give the order, ‘Forward.’” Bi- 
ographer Liddell Hart, more concerned 
with military strategy than patriotic ar- 
dors, puts the armies’ battles, from the 
early battle of Morhange to the second 
battle of the Marne, down on maps; traces 
in tactical detail the errors of attack. 
_ When at long last the awaited German 
invasion broke, Foch was on hand to put 
his theory into practice, watch the other 
generals do the same. In the face of the 
enemy’s first crushing advance, the gen- 
erals threw their men to death with a 
strictly impersonal élam. When Foch’s 
subordinates warned of being extermin- 
ated, Foch enheartened them: “Get 
smashed to the last man, but hold on like 
leeches. No retirement. Every man to 
the attack.” These tactics fed the soldiers 
80 fast to the machine-guns that the Ger- 
mans nearly broke through. 


{Published Feb, 2. 


*New books are news. 


When trench warfare forced the French 
generals to revise their Fochian formula, 
the real grind of modern war began. These 
were dark times for Foch. His son and 
son-in-law had been killed. He himself fell 
out of favor, was retired by Joffre from 
command of the Northern Group of Ar- 
mies. Not until the throes of disaster led 


Capt, Bast, Henry Lippett Hart 


Puts the French Army on the map. 


the Allies to appoint him their supreme 
commander could his faith burn openly 
where all could see and feel. ‘Materially, 
I do not see that victory is possible. 
Morally I am certain that we shall gain it.” 

The Author. Born in 1895, Capt. Basil 
Henry Liddell Hart, entered the British 
Army in 1914 as a Cambridge University 
Candidate; at 20 he commanded a bat- 
talion. He invented the English Battle 
Drill System (1917); the Expanding Tor- 
rent method of attack, officially adopted 
since the War. Badly wounded, he stayed 
in the army until 1927. As military cor- 
respondent of the Londen Daily Tele- 
graph, Military Editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, his theories of future 
warfare, army mechanization have been 
read, inwardly digested by Europe’s lead- 
ing Ministries of War. Other books: The 
Decisive Wars of History, The Remaking 
of Modern Armies, The Real War, Great 
Captains Unveiled. 


Home-Work 


A Lesson 1N Love—Colette—Farrar 
and Rinehart ($2.50). 

In this fragment of autobiography, 
Colette learns another lesson from love 
by teaching it so well. This lesson fore- 
tastes of her final graduation. Advancing 
years and her own trials of marriage & 
divorce have made her realize that “Love, 
one of the great banalities of existence, is 
about to retire from my life. . . . Once 


e- — 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City, 





past that, we see that all the rest is gay, 
varied, amusing. But you don’t get past 
that when and as you will.” 

Chief obstruction this time is Vial, 
youngish interior decorator, whose cottage 
neighbors Colette’s on the Mediterranean 
shore. Here she has retired with her dog, 
her cats to watch the hours pass of her 
declining day. Swimming parties, summer 
diversions with her neighbors fill whatever 
gaps tending her animals, her garden, or 
her memories may leave. But Vial .. .! 

Vial attends the swimming parties, pic- 
nics, too. Always in his background hov- 
ers young Helene Clement, whom he, to 
his distaste, infatuates. Helene, a green 
girl helpless, appeals to older, infinitely 
wiser Colette. She does her woman’s best 
to forward the affair. But the affair won’t 
go forward: it is Colette whom Vial loves. 
She knows it, will not admit it until there 
is nothing else to do. After two summers 
of perfect pre-nuptial flying, Vial goes 
back to his Paris shop, apparently to stay. 
Helene Clement will see to that. Colette 
takes Vial’s departure a little hard. “I 
don’t sing Vial’s praises in a lyric strain. 
I regret him. . . . I shall have no reason 
to magnify him until I begin to regret him 
less. He will come down—when my 
memory shall have achieved its capricious 
work which often deprives a monster of 
his hump or his horns, effaces a mountain, 
respects a straw ... he will come down 
and take his place deep within me, where 
love, that superficial spray, does not al- 
ways manage to penetrate.” 

° 
Gospeler’s Truth 

ApocaLypse—D. H. Lawrence—Viking 

$3). 

Though literati may look at it and wink, 
the Revelation of St. John the Divine has 
long piqued the curiosity of exegetical 
minds. As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks so do exegetes pant, some- 
times puff, to expound the seven trumps, 
the sea of glass, the four beasts “full of 
eyes before and behind.” From childhood 
on Literatus Lawrence found the Apoca- 
lypse antipathetic—‘This perpetual ‘wrath 
of the Lamb’ business exasperates one like 
endless threats of toothless old men.” 
Nevertheless he could not leave it alone; 
in his latest posthumous publication he 
goes the orthodox exegetes one better, ex- 
pounds the Christian mystery book in neo- 
pagan terms. 

Lawrence suspects that John of Patmos 
“knew a good deal about the pagan value 
of symbols, as contrasted even with the 
Jewish or Christian value. And he used the 
pagan value just when it suited him, for he 
was no timid soul.” To Lawrence, St. 
John’s pagan values are sheep, his Jewish 
and Christian values, goats. To separate 
them takes the greater part of the book. 

To reveal his own revelation, bolster 
personal interpretation, Author Lawrence 
introduces what mythological waifs and 
strays he has at hand. Sun and moon, 
Pythagorean numbers, dragons green and 
red make the mise en scéne for his philos- 
ophy. Out of the confusion he draws 
some ideas that are confaundedly clear, 
many that are clearly confounded. Like 
some other gospelers Lawrence makes 
many a mystic leap out of the brain pan 
into the soup. Other times he speaks what 
seems to be the necessarily sober truth. 











has lost more battles than heroism 
has won. Most great battles have 
been lost through lack of order, 
coordination, united action, And so 
in the spectacular battles of modern 
business. Good business, business 
that wins its battles, needs smooth 


routine back of the ‘front lines. If 
you find confusion in your ranks, 
find that the machinery of work-a- 
day organization needs oiling 


>> 


we 
suggest y ou 


Ask your Printer 


for the new 
Portfolio of 


Business Print- 
ing on Caslon 


Bond*. It will 
solve no great 
business prob- 
lems for you, 
butitsfinedem- 
onstration -of 
carefully planned office routine forms 
will help smooth the way. And its 
modern letterheads point the way to 


the correct mode in dress parade. 
The Portfolio can be obtained only 
from printers. Ask yours for a copy. 
THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers * Munising, Michigan 


SLO 
-, & A 
CBonD” 


*Caslon Rond is NOT an expensive paper. Its 
full range of twelve striking colors and white 
can be used for most of your business printing. 





| him twins, forgives him. 
glad to shake off desperate Marietta. She, 
| now entirely hopeless, is put out of her 


TIME 


“We have lost the cosmos, by coming out 
of responsive connection with it, and this 


is our chief tragedy. What is our petty 
little love of Nature—Nature!!—com- 
pared to the ancient magnificent living 
with the cosmos, and being honored by the 


cosmos!” Readers may question whether 


modern men, if they start by biting off the 
cosmos, will find their little world so very 
much easier to chew. 


Marionettes Without a Country 
Marietta — Anne Green — Dutton 
($2.50). 
To transfuse blood is easier than to 
transplant it. Transplants in foreign lands 


seldom throw down enough roots to get 


| a complete diet. They seem to live less 


in the foreign society than off it. Anne 
Green’s Americans of the Paris colony 
scrape a material living out of exile; the 
rest of life seems to come to them vicari- 
ously, piece-meal. This makes their ac- 
tions, like those of marionettes, all the 


moré amusing. “- 

Marietta is the prize daughter of the 
Malory family, so much livelier, prettier 
than her younger sister that Lucile never 
seems to have a chance. Yet Lucile gets 
engaged to Timothy Sheldon, whom Mari- 
etta fancies for herself. To stop the mar- 
riage she persuades her mother to have 
Lucile examined for tuberculosis; finds 
that she has a touch of it herself. In 
Switzerland, where she retires to recover, 
she meets up with young American Eugene 
Monk, becomes his mistress to spite her- 
self. As soon as they get back to Paris 
she throws him over. To divert her jeal- 
ousy of Timothy and Lucile, she starts on 
a round of amours. But with all the world 
to choose from her choice narrows down 
to her sister’s husband. She finally suc- 
ceeds in seducing him. Lucile discovers 
Timothy’s infidelity, but soon after bears 
He is only too 


troubles when her taxi skids into a dray. 
Cream of a Decade 


DRAWN FROM LiFre—S. J. 
Whittlesey House ($5). 
Some readers of the New York Times 


Woolf— 


| are going to feel cheated when they read 


this book. They will wonder why the man 
who writes the biographical sketches in 
the Sunday magazine section, with the 
drawing of the subject in the middle of 


| the page. did not tell them all that he now 


has told in his book. Other more faithful 


| Times readers will realize that much of 
| Artist Woolf’s material has already been 
published. Reading it again, and reading 


what has been added, they will acutely 
realize what an extraordinary reporter has 
been serving them these many years. His 
pictorial reporting of externals is so accu- 
rate and satisfying as to have become 
taken-for-granted. His equally accurate 


| and satisfying reports of what he has ob- 


served behind famed faces have a cumu- 


| lative effect when bound together. They 


form a most unusual glossary of the first 


| figures of a decade. 


Here are a number of celebrities from 
all important countries except the Orient. 
The important U. S. figures are all there, 
from the young Lindbergh to the vener- 
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able Holmes, with such curious exceptions 
as Henry Ford and Henry Lewis Stimsgp, 
The European gallery lacks Spain’s regen 
Alfonso, England’s George and in fact all 
other royalty. 

Realism is the true reporter's touch. 
stone. Cub newspapermen everywhere 
may with profit study the candor and 
simplicity with which this artist, alert and 
at all times objectively interested, sels 
down such minutiae as the differences jn 
the cigar-smoking of Calvin Coolidge 
(knife and holder) and Herbert Hoover 
(fingernails and teeth), or the lineaments 
of Toscanini’s left hand: 

“.. . The baton in his right hand com- 
mands, but his left hand wheedles the 
tones he desires. That left hand is q 
study; thin and shapely, with a long thum) 
that starts very near the wrist, it performs 
an entire symphony by itself. Tenderly it 
hushes the strings; commandingly it calls 
for volume from the brass; it goes to the 
heart when it wants melody; and, closed 


Martin Vos 
SAMUEL JOHNSON WOOLF 


Notables are pleased to hear him at thé 
door. 


into a fist, it compels thunder from the 
drums.” 

Artist-Author. The somewhat startling 
full name of the Times’s artist-interviewe 
is Samuel Johnson Woolf. About the only 
things he has in common with the great 
lexicographer are patience and precision. 
He observes that an error in fact will ruim 
a joke for Herbert Hoover and while the 
same is not true of Artist Woolf, it is true 
that for him a solecism could ruin a here 
ism. His pursuit of the world’s great has 
been as pure-in-purpose as. it has beet 
clever. He reached Einstein through that 
great man’s sculptress daughter—and dé 
parted a real friend of the family. Bom 
in Manhattan 52 years ago, Artist Wool 
studied at the National Academy of De 
sign, the Art Students’ League, started out 
as portrait painter in oils. During the 
War, as correspondent with the A. E.F 
he did portraits of men at the Front. In 
terviews followed. Now he works in cha 
lithograph, any medium he wishes. 1 
recent years he has drawn many cover P 
tures for TiME. 
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